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PREFACE 


HE result of the war has been a 

signal triumph for the Gladstonian 
Turcophobes who demanded the destruc- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire; seldom, 
indeed, has an agitation been crowned 
with such sweeping success. These Glad- 
stonians were, above all things, anti-Turk ; 
they supported especially the Bulgarians 
and the Armenians, not because they 
imagined, as is sometimes supposed, that 
these peoples were “ idealists,’’ but because 
they knew them to be the most implacable 
enemies of the Turk ; on the same principle 
they would now be the chief supporters of 
Greece if any motive for weakening Turkey 
remained. After being reproached for 
many years by the Conservative Press as 
dupes and sentimentalists, they suddenly 
found their policy adopted by the Govern- 
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ments of Great Britain, France, and Russia, 
and it has now been carried out with a 
thoroughness almost exceeding their wildest 
dreams in the past. 

Whether their policy was the right one 
or not is another matter; so far as it 
was founded on a belief that the Turks 
were less tolerant than the Eastern Chris- 
tians, it was certainly founded on a mis- 
apprehension. The Turks were inefficient, 
corrupt, and often brutal, but their Im- 
perial system was based—at any rate until 
the advent to power of the Young Turks 
—on the official recognition of the various 
churches and on the granting to those 
churches of a large amount of autonomy. 
The fanaticism of the Turk is of a 
mild variety compared with that of most 
of the Christians, and the Gladstonians 
should read—as a fair example of toler- 
ance as understood by the Orthodox 
Church—Miss Durham’s experiences re- 
corded in her terrible book, The Struggle 
jor Scutari. Her verdict that the Orthodox 
Church “ now holds the world’s record for 
religious savagery”? may be a slight 
exaggeration, but, with regard to the 
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alleged moral superiority of the Christians 
of Eastern Europe and Western Asia, the 
present writer, after considerable experi- 
ence in that part of the world, confesses to 
disillusionment. 

It is only fair to add that both the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Protestant 
missions are civilising factors in the Near 
Kast, and that a distinctly higher standard 
of conduct prevails among those com- 
munities which have embraced either 
Catholicism or some form of Protestantism 
than among the adherents of the Greek or 
other Eastern Churches. 

The best way to study the politics of 
semi-civilised countries is to compare the 
views of impartial travellers. From resi- 
dents in these countries we can obtain 
much valuable information, but we are 
unlikely to hear unprejudiced opinions, for 
the simple reason that nearly all residents 
have become extreme if unconscious parti- 
sans. I cannot claim to be an exception 
to this rule, for, though I have only lived 
for four years in Egypt, I have acquired 
prejudices which would make it almost 
impossible for me to write fairly and im- 
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partially about the Egyptian Nationalists. 
With regard to the Bulgars and Serbs, on 
the other hand, I can at least claim to be 
unprejudiced—apart from one’s natural 
preference for a people who fought gallantly 
throughout the war as our allies—and the 
fact that I have usually found individual 
Greeks more congenial than individual 
Bulgarians has not, I hope, blinded me to 
the value of those qualities which the Bul- 
garians as a nation possess, and in which 
the Greeks as a nation are deficient. 
Although I have travelled in Thrace, 
Macedonia, Albania, and all the Balkan 
States, and have served in a branch of 
Military Intelligence in the Near East 
which was closely connected with Greek 
affairs, I have not lived long enough in 
any of these States to have become a 
partisan, and my views on Balkan affairs, 
therefore, would probably be obnoxious 
to all parties in the Balkans. For that 
very reason my views may possibly be 
worthy of consideration. ‘It is certain, at 
any rate, that opinions on Balkan politics 
which are entirely pleasing to any one race 
must be biassed and unreliable, for there 
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are usually two sides to a question, and 
that is precisely what none of the peoples 
concerned can ever realise. Those who 
wish to promote a lasting settlement in 
the Balkans must abandon the pleasing 
fiction that the people in that part of the 
world who happened to be among our 
enemies are essentially more barbarous— 
or less Anglophil—than the peoples who 
happened to be our allies. 

The chief hope of peace in the Balkans— 
after another century or two—lies in the 
splendid educational work of the Ameri- 
cans and the saner outlook acquired by 
the Balkan emigrants returning from the 
States; but it is surely not too much to 
hope that the British partisans of Greece, 
Serbia, Bulgaria, and Albania will some 
day endeavour to discourage the Balkan 
hate-mongers rather than incite them to 
more hate, and to moderate rather than 
stimulate the boundless ambitions of their 
protégés. If I venture to criticise more 
severely than some writers do the conduct 
of the Greeks in recent years, it is not 
because I do not sympathise with the 
legitimate aspirations of that remarkably 
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gifted race; but I am unable to believe 
that their best interests, or the interests of 
international peace, are being served by 
the excessive flattery and the suppressio 
vert which often characterise the utterances 
of extreme Philhellenes. Flattery goes to 
the heads of some people like wine, and the 
Balkan nations themselves are far less to 
blame for their extravagances than many 
of their partisans. 

Far-sighted friends of Bolshevism wel- 
comed the Peace Treaty with Bulgaria, for 
it has greatly increased the forces making 
for anarchy, out of which Bolshevism 1s 
calculated to arise. It is not so much a 
question of Bulgaria ‘‘ going Bolshevik ”— 
still less of attacking her neighbours—as 
of the support likely to be given to any 
movement in the Near East for the over- 
throw of established institutions. It is 
to be feared that Bulgaria—unless the 
present settlement is revised, or the League 
of Nations effectively protects the Bulgar 
populations in Macedonia, Thrace, and the 
Dobrudja—will continue to be a source of 
unrest, for her Government has never been 
able to control the Macedonian refugees; and 
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the obstinate Bulgars and Macedo-Bulgars, 
driven out of their homes in Greek, 
Serbian and Roumanian territory, will do 
their utmost to promote discontent, not 
only in Bulgaria, but also in the disaffected 
parts of the neighbouring countries. Many 
of them have been highly trained as 
guerilla fighters in the struggle against the 
Turks, and they will be ready to offer their 
services to any insurrectionary movement 
in Jugoslavia, Asia Minor, or elsewhere, 
and will snap their fingers, if necessary, at 
the Bulgarian Government. Serbia and 
Greece, moreover, have been weakened by 
the annexation of large hostile populations, 
and will be proportionately lacking in 
stability when their inevitable internal 
troubles become acute. 

After having received a “‘ coupon ”’ from 
the Prime Minister and Mr. Bonar Law at 
the last General Election, it may perhaps 
seem ungracious for the writer to suggest 
that the policy of the British delegates at 
the Peace Conference was hardly worthy of 
the best traditions of British statesmanship. 
If Mr. Lloyd George, however, had acted 
at Paris in the spirit of the declarations 
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which he made shortly before the opening 
of the election campaign on the subject 
of a Peace of. Justice, there would have 
been no occasion to make any such 
suggestion. 
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THE BLACK SHEEP 
OF THE BALKANS 


INTRODUCTION 
By THE Hon. AuBrEY HERBERT, M.P. 


ANY years ago Mr. Leland Buxton 

and I determined, if we could, to 
go to the city of Sanaa, the capital 
of the Yemen. We eluded the Turkish 
obstacles to our journey and rode from 
Hodeidah, across the low-lying, scorching 
Teheimah. We passed through the fabled 
valleys of Arabia Felix, where the wind is 
scented and there is a glory of sunshine, 
flowers, and song-birds, to the terraced 
heights of Menakha, and there received 
hospitality of Dimitri the Greek ; then on 
and over the crest of the mountain range. 
We spent a bitter night nine thousand feet 
above the sea, where the cold that nearly 
killed us, in our tropical khaki, did not 
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affect the legions of fleas, the relics of an 
invading army, that inhabited the sand. 
We stayed in Sanaa, the city of grey and 
black houses with alabaster windows and 
fretted balconies, of running water and 
fertile gardens. Later we sailed down the 
Persian Gulf and endured the boredom of 
shipwreck on the pear! islands. 

It is, I think, owing to these memories, 
and not to any qualifications of mine, that 
my friend has asked me to write an in- 
troduction to his book, and it is these 
memories, and no sense of my own capacity, 
that have induced me to attempt the task. 

In the Balkans, where nearly all are par- 
tisan, dispassionate criticism of any book 
that deals with the mosaic of the popula- 
tions is not to be expected. Unfortunately, 
Balkan quarrels have no natural frontiers. 
From Athens and Belgrade they echo to 
London and to Paris. Mr. Buxton’s book 
will be criticised in some quarters in this 
country, not on its merits, nor on the 
grounds of its accuracy or inaccuracy, but 
in regard to the spirit in which it is written. 
Mr. Buxton is anxious to bury the hatchet. 
He wishes for peace, and believes that 
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justice is the raw material of peace. 
Justice and the principle, if such it can be 
called, of Vae Victis measured their strength 
against each other at Paris, and Vae Victis 
won, triumphantly. The victory was as 
complete as the use was thorough that was 
made of it. An expert on liberty, like 
Mills, would be required to-day to dis- 
tinguish the difference between German and 
Allied victory treaties. 

To many ruthlessness is the true sign of 
patriotism, and to such this book will not 
appeal. Optimists who look forward to 
the possibility of a tranquil life for them- 
selves and others, hoping to remedy or 
eliminate some of the more crude mistakes 
of the Great Three, will appreciate this 
book. To the casual observer it was 
ignorance, rather than turpitude, that 
influenced the decisions of the Autocrats 
of Paris. Time has another glory besides 
calming contending kings; it can turn 
ignorance into knowledge. Those who are 
anxious to learn new facts about the 
distracted Peninsula, the troubles of which 
were the occasion, if not the cause, of Great 
Britain entering the war, will be grateful 
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to Mr. Buxton. He has had a wide 
experience of the East; he has seen it as 
a traveller and a student, and through the 
official eyes of authority. He speaks 
plainly and moderately. His view, which 
is shared by almost all Englishmen who 
have held responsible positions in the Near 
East, is that neither side in the Balkans 
was completely in the right or entirely 
in the wrong. Whatever may be urged 
against their Governments, there is some- 
thing to be said on behalf of every Balkan 
peasantry. It is only some States, how- 
ever, who have the opportunity of putting 
their case before the British public. Other 
peasant States, like Bulgaria (and I may 
say I have no Bulgarian friends), have no 
means of making themselves heard. They 
are punished rather because they are dumb 
than because they are guilty, and, later, 
the punishment which fell immediately 
upon them recoils indirectly upon its 
authors. Czesar insisted that his wife was 
above suspicion, but he did not. make this 
claim on behalf of all his minor allies. The 
British Government would do well to 
remember the example of that great man. 
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Vengeance is not as securely and neces- 
sarily enthroned in the Balkans as the rest 
of Europe believes. There is nothing in 
the Balkan air or in the Balkan blood that 
makes decent life impossible. If European 
gendarmerie, controlled by impartial officers 
of Powers that are not directly interested 
in the Balkans, were again to be instituted, 
peace and order would follow in the regions 
over which they presided. 

The Albanians in Italy and America, the 
Bulgars, the Serbs, and the Montenegrins 
in the United States, make peaceful and 
orderly citizens, while the reputation of 
the Greek colonies of Manchester and 
Liverpool is high to the point of renown. 
What, then, is it that has produced and 
continued the blood-stained record of the 
Peninsula ? Partly, no doubt, the conflict 
of religions, but mainly the policy, at first 
initiated by Turkey, but latterly copied and 
improved upon by the European Powers, 
of “divide et wmpera.” It did not take 
Europe long to discover that, when peasant 
States fall out, financiers come by their 
own. | 

After the Crimean War Great Britain 
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remained for long in splendid or in selfish 
isolation. Her statesmen believed that if 
she kept herself free of entangling alliances 
she would also be free of alien quarrels. 
When this policy changed and our various 
ententes had been concluded, we still hoped 
that, by giving the Balkans a wide berth, 
we should suffer no damage if that barrel 
of gunpowder exploded. Yet when the 
murder at Sarajevo occurred Great Britain, 
which had no dynastic or supremely serious 
commercial relations with the Peninsula, 
was more deeply and immediately affected 
than Italy, though the latter was united to 
the Balkans by these and other bonds. 
Here it may not be out of place to 
examine, in a few sentences, the position 
and policy of the Great Powers in the 
Balkans. The Great Powers have acted in 
the way that appeared most advantageous 
to themselves. This is human, but its 
selfishness has fallen hardly on the Balkan 
peoples, and in the end the Great Powers 
have overreached themselves. There are 
few now who would not agree, in the light 
of subsequent events, that the policy of 
destroying the Treaty of San Stefano has 
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been a tragedy to all concerned. French 
policy has been sustained by the ubiquity 
of the French tongue and by the past 
liberalism of French ideas. It cannot, 
unfortunately, be claimed that France has 
distinguished herself by generous actions 
from the other Great Powers. Her object 
has been exploitation pure and simple, and 
this remains even more true to-day than 
before the war, when French investors 
had not incurred the losses they have since 
suffered through the bankruptcy of Russia. 
France, herself ardently nationalistic rather 
than patriotic, has favoured interests rather 
than aspirations in the Balkans; an 
agnostic State that persecuted religion 
within her own borders, farther East she 
. still maintains her anomalous claim to be 
one of the protectors of Eastern Chris- 
tianity, and pursues a policy of veiled 
clericalism. Her main influence has been 
in Greece and Serbia. To both of these 
countries she has rendered great services, 
but they, in their turn, have paid her, at 
least adequately. 

Austria and Germany took divergent 
views of the future of the Peninsula. 
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Austria could afford to flatter and pet 
Montenegro, though her bureaucracy hated 
Serbia, which blocked her road to Salonica. 
She had the power of veto on Serbian trade 
in the north, and she did not hesitate to use 
it. Her propaganda in Albania was largely 
religious. Germany, on the other hand, 
had not the same bitter feeling towards the 
Southern Slavs, and occupied herself in 
establishing good relations with the rulers 
of Bulgaria, while her eyes were fixed on 
Turkey and the Bagdad Railway. 

Of all national policies the Italian, per- 
haps, is the most difficult to summarise, 
for it has passed through many phases and 
has differed constantly in its qualities. 
Sometimes Italian policy has been spacious, 
lofty, pro-consular ; at other times narrow 
and vice-consular. She has built places 
of Carrara marble, and again, gerry- 
mandered huts. But, in spite of her 
financiers and imperialists, Italy is gentle, 
even in aggression. 

Though Russian policy in the Balkans 
is, for the moment, a thing of the past, 
its outstanding characteristics should not 
be forgotten. Russia was united by blood 
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with the Southern Slavs, and the causes of 
Montenegro and of Serbia became her 
causes, as the interests of schoolboys are 
the interests of their masters. She tem- 
pered her affection with discipline, and the 
flick of her knout punished the most distant 
disobedience of her small henchmen. Those 
who had the courage to assert their inde- 
pendence suffered in the end. It is signifi- 
cant that to-day her responsible statesmen, 
who are refugees in England or France, lay 
claim to Constantinople in the name of the 
chaos that is Russia. | 

Great Britain’s policy, though it varied 
from time to time, owing to the natural 
and inevitable partiality of British officials 
on the spot for various races, was mainly 
directed to keeping the peace. It may be 
said, without smugness, that the part 
which Great Britain played was, at least, 
not ignoble, and that occasionally she 
contributed some fine pages to history. 
After her guardianship of the Ionian 
Islands, which she had put in order, she 
voluntarily surrendered them to their 
native country. Under Sir Edward Grey, 
she attempted to prevent the mutilation of 
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Bulgaria and the partition of Albania, and 
her policy has not been dictated by finance. 

The fruit of the unscrupulous greed of 
the Great Powers ripened slowly, but is 
mature to-day. The Balkans have lost 
all belief in the honesty and rectitude of 
Kurope, and retain only a shaken confidence 
in Great Britain. 

In 1918, when the Balkan War broke 
out, the Great Powers warned Turkey not 
to mobilise, affirming that the Balkan 
Confederation would not be permitted to 
attack. The Balkan Confederation at- 
tacked. The Great Powers proclaimed 
that, even if Turkey were beaten, the 
Balkan States were not to win territory. 
The Balkan States won territory beyond 
their wildest dreams, and kept it. When 
the fatal quarrel between the Christian 
Allies occurred Turkey was admonished 
that, if she took Adrianople, she would be 
expelled. She took Adrianople, and she 
stayed there. The Great Powers agreed 
with the statement of Sir Edward Grey 
that Albania had the same right to inde- 
pendence as any other Balkan people, but, 
under Russian and French pressure, the 
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Great Powers deprived her of her market 
towns and of her fertile plains. They gave 
her an independence that was only a name 
since the possibilities of economic life were 
denied to her. | 

In the European War the Allies main- 
tained that they were fighting for the 
liberty of the small peoples of Europe. At 
the end of that European War great regions 
of Bulgarian territory were handed over 
to the Allies, while Italy still occupies 
the purely Greek islands. Montenegro has 
been annexed to Serbia without the possi- 
bility of self-determination, and dragon’s 
teeth have been sown by the cession of the 
Dobrudja to Roumania. 

The logical consequences of these pal- 
pable betrayals is d’Annunzio’s action at 
Fiume, and the Turkish insurrection in 
Asia Minor following on the Greek landing 
at Smyrna. 

It would not be fair to the Great Three 
to say that they have deliberately created 
a new Balkan war in the near future, for 
it is apparent that they had no idea of 
what they were doing. “ There is a little 
place called Teschen,” said Mr. Lloyd 
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George, “‘of which no one has probably 
heard.” “Is Bulgaria a kingdom or a 
republic ? ’’ asked M. Clemenceau, when he 
was announcing the fate that the liberators 
of the small nations proposed benevolently 
to impose upon that country. 

General Botha, admittedly one of the 
most sincere men there, is said to have 
referred to the Paris Conference as a 
‘thieves’ kitchen.”” This phrase, if he 
used it, may or may not have been a fair 
description, but the Conference has created 
so intolerable a muddle in the East that 
the greatness of the evil may be its own 
antidote. Mr. Wilson, however his actions 
may have contradicted his words, has 
conjured up the vision of peace in the 
League of Nations. Even if the Peace 
Treaties had fallen far behind the promises 
and ideals which the Allied statesmen had 
held out to a tortured world, they might 
still have stood, and the League of Nations 
would have remained as impotent in peace 
as was the Pope in war. But this has not 
happened. The treaties are not only bad, 
but so bad that they will not work. As 
some wit has said, the peace that has been 
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concluded has in it the seeds of a just and 
durable war, and the League of Nations 
remains the only hope of better things. 

It is far beyond the ambition of this intro- 
duction to attempt to trace the immediate 
parentage or the remoter pedigree of recent 
wars. It would probably be generally 
conceded that the peace imposed upon 
France after the Franco-Prussian War 
went a long way to beget the war of 1914. 
It would, I suppose, be also generally 
admitted that the Treaty of Berlin of 1878, 
which put back a growing Christian com- 
munity under the corrupt Government of 
Constantinople, made the Balkan League, 
which owed its actual birth to the inspiring 
personality of M. Venizelos. The results 
of the second Balkan War are more contro- 
versial, but many of those who have lived 
in the Near East believe that, if other terms 
had been given to Bulgaria, her German 
king would not have been able to force 
her into the war against the Allies. The 
German treaty of Brest-Litovsk was, again, 
drawn up on the lines of Vae Victis. It 
mobilised the resources of Russia against 
Russia herself, and, whatever the ultimate 
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issue might have been, it must have 
produced another war. 

Two treaties alone in the last fifty years 
have made allies, and not enemies, of those 
who were beaten in the field :—Bismarck’s 
lenient treaty to Austria in 1866 induced 
her to volunteer for Germany’s war in 
1914; our peace with the South African 
Republics gave us the supreme advantage 
of their co-operation. The Peace Treaty 
of 1919 has all the characteristics of the 
majority of the treaties of the last century, 
and is fruitful of future strife. 

In the Paris Conference little, if any, 
difference has been made in the Near East 
between the autocrats who initiated the 
war, the rulers who inherited it, or the 
conscripts who were bound to the chariot+ 
wheels of the State. It may be easy for 
the moment for a man to pay his debts 
with another man’s goods, but this is no 
real liquidation, and trouble must follow. 
Paris can to-day take provinces from 
Bulgaria as Germany once took Alsace- 
Lorraine from France. Paris has it in its 
power to partition Albania as Poland once 
was partitioned ; but we shall not be able 
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to make Bulgaria forget, or to suppress the 
Albanian race. _ 

Mr. Buxton has chosen as a title for his 
book The Black Sheep of the Balkans. In 
the Balkans white sheep are the exception, 
but Mr. Buxton makes it clear that bad 
reputations in that part of the world are 
largely due to hostile propaganda. 

The Montenegrins probably hold the 
record in history as a small people who, 
through centuries of fighting, have held 
their own against incomparably superior 
forces. The Albanians, armed with the 
weapons of the Middle Ages, divided by 
religion, and united only in their individual 
love of freedom and their individual and 
national hatred of subjection to the 
foreigner, held their own. The Southern 
Slav nobility bought their freedom at the 
price of conversion to Islam, and the 
memory of Serbian nationality and gal- 
lantry only survived through the heroism 
of a few chieftains in the mountains. 
The peasantry of Bulgaria were for cen- 
turies nameless, more oppressed than the 
serfs of Russia, because their masters were 
aliens in blood and religion; but, though 
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they lost their consciousness of nationality, 
they clung stubbornly to their creed. 

The writer of this introduction has had 
little sympathy with the Bulgars in the 
past, but only the wilfully blind can fail 
to see the stubbornness, the dour strength, 
and the determination for progress of this 
people. To ignore these facts by depriving 
them of territory that is admittedly Bulgar 
is to create future bloodshed. 

The Greek is the most difficult inhabitant 
of the Near East to explain to those who 
are not travellers. The Bulgarians, the 
Serbians, the Albanians, and the Rou- 
manians have all, respectively, with certain 
reservations, a national temperament and 
a homogeneous character, but the Greek is 
not one man—he is many. There is the 
Greek of Athens, who to-day, as two 
thousand years ago, seeks some new thing ; 
the rhetoric, where one man speaks in 
periods while the rest listen, in the Athenian 
cafés of to-day, is a tradition of the Agora ; 
there is the Greek of Old Greece, industrious 
and very often honest, who inherits the 
memories, but not the traditions, of his 
forefathers ; the Hellenised Albanian immi- 
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grant, who has inherited the courage with- 
out the memories of his ancestors; the 
Greek colonist of Asia Minor, sturdy, 
laborious, and sometimes hospitable ; and 
the physically splendid Greek of the Cretan 
mountains, indomitable and cruel. Gene- 
rally speaking, it may be said that the Greek 
is restless and tenacious. He lives very 
largely in the past ; and when he has made 
money in England, Australia, or America, 
he contributes munificently to his own 
Motherland, but he shows no desire to 
return and live in Greece. The Greek, in 
fact, 1s a better man outside Greece, 
whether he lives in Manchester or at 
Aivali, than he is in Greece itself. The 
temptation to give himself up to sterile 
politics in his own country is too strong 
for him. | 

It can hardly be denied that, of all the 
Balkan peoples, the Greeks have come by 
their present possessions by comparatively 
easy ways. Serbia had her martyrdom, 
and has been rewarded by gifts that may 
prove to be embarrassing ; but Greece had 
M. Venizelos, certainly one of the greatest 
men of this generation. He has added 
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possessions to her that are not likely to 
outlast his lifetime. 

It would be presumptuous to claim to 
speak for any but oneself, but I believe 
that many Englishmen would agree that 
a settlement of the Balkans could have 
been achieved if justice and a few principles 
had governed the decisions of the Paris 
Conference. If the question of Fiume had 
been dealt with before a national frenzy 
in Italy had been worked up, the present 
situation could not have occurred. The 
Italian flag could, surely, have flown in 
Fiume if, at the beginning, Fiume had been 
declared an open port. Mr. Buxton and 
I are not in complete agreement with regard 
to Salonica; though its population 1s 
mixed, there are many travellers,: like 
myself, who believe that it should be 
Greek, provided it is constituted an open 
port. Constantinople is not only Turkish, 
but, rightly or wrongly, is regarded as the 
capital of Islam, and the solution. there 
would be on the same lines as in the case 
of the two previous ports. | 

Sir Edward Grey admitted that the 
Albanians had the same right to national 
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independence as any other Balkan race, 
and all that is required is a renewed 
guarantee of their freedom as, a hundred 
years ago, the liberties of Greece were 
guaranteed. Serbia has her own internal 
difficulties, which time will solve. She 
has advanced from being one of the poorest 
in Europe to the possibility of becoming a 
great and a rich kingdom, and can afford 
to be generous to her less fortunate neigh- 
bours. She has her outlet on the sea to 
the north-west, and the pretence that she 
requires a port in Albania is idle, since 
her commerce has never been across the 
Albanian mountains. She is in a position 
to allow Albanian territory to remain 
Albanian and to postpone her claims to 
Macedonia. That unhappy country has 
the right to be looked upon as a wounded 
neutral. All the combatants have fought 
across her and about her and added to her 
misery. The settlement, if it were only 
an interim settlement, that seems most 
desirable would be to constitute of Mace- 
donia an autonomous State under the 
governorship of an American, if the United 
States could be induced to undertake the 
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responsibility. If this is not possible, 
another governor from some neutral State 
—for all valour and wisdom have not been 
confined to the belligerents in this war— 
could be found. 

Bulgaria might be made to pay the 
penalty for allowing her ruler to throw her 
into war by indemnities and the complete 
frustration of her ambitions, without being 
deprived of land and ports that are essential 
‘to her life. M. Venizelos, however, has 
agreed to the League of Nations controlling » 
the ports of Dedeagatch and Kavala, and 
this is a valuable concession. 

Greece has trebled her territory, and has, 
in some cases, the right to increase it still 
further; the Greek islands are inhabited 
by practically one race (with the exception 
of Cyprus) that desires union with the 
mother-country. The refusal to allow these 
islanders to decide their own fate cannot be 
maintained. But as things are—though 
boundaries are still to be defined—the 
present Hellenic State is an artificial propo- 
sition. Greece has been given territory in 
Asia Minor, where she will find it hard to 
hold her own; territory in Bulgaria, and 
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the Bulgarians are not a people who readily 
consent to surrender property that they 
deem their own; territory in southern 
Albania, and the Albanians are not re- 
markable for their docility. This burden 
of responsibility must largely fall upon our 
shoulders. It is for these reasons, and 
because it throws light upon a situation 
that is going to affect British interests, 
that it is to be hoped that Mr. Buxton’s 
book will be widely read. 


CHAPTER I 
THE ORTHODOX CHURCH IN THE BALKANS 


HE Balkan churches have hitherto 

been concerned far more with poli- 
tics than with religion, and it is im- 
possible to understand Balkan politics 
without some knowledge of Eastern eccle- 
siastical history, which is familiar to 
the peoples of the Peninsula and affects 
their attitude towards modern political 
questions; Greco-Bulgarian relations, in 
particular, having become what they are 
ta-day largely as a result of ecclesiastical 
disputes in the past. At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century the Greek Patri- 
archate of Constantinople controlled practi- 
cally the whole of the Orthodox Church in 
the Balkans, but in the cases of Serbia and 
Roumania autonomous Churches were 
established as the natural result of political 
autonomy—the national movements being 
directed primarily against the political 
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oppression of the Turks—and the Greek 
ecclesiastics, though seriously annoyed, had 
no real grievance against Serbs or Rou- 
manians. In the case of the Bulgarians, 
on the other hand, ecclesiastical indepen- 
dence preceded political liberation, the 
national movement being first directed 
against the ecclesiastical oppression of the 
Greeks. The latter still hoped, a century 
ago, that the Bulgarian people might be 
induced to regard themselves as Greeks, 
and the movement which eventually led 
to the establishment of the Bulgarian 
Exarchate in 1870 was, therefore, a bitter 
blow to their schemes of Hellenic pre- 
dominance in the Balkans. Their exas- 
peration was, no doubt, intensified by 
the tactlessness of the Bulgars, whose 
violent ‘‘ disloyalty ’’ to Hellenism they 
have never forgotten nor forgiven. The 
Greeks, in fact, lost their temper, and they 
have nat yet recovered it. 

The early General Councils of the 
Christian Church were held at or near 
Constantinople, for the capital of the 
Empire was for a long period the chief 
centre of official Christianity. The first 
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Council, summoned and attended by the 
Emperor Constantine, condemned _ the 
Arian heresy, the second the Macedonian 
heresy which denied the personality of the 
Holy Ghost, and the third the heresy of the 
Patriarch Nestorius; while later Councils 
at first supported and afterwards con- 
demned the Monophysite doctrine. The 
Nestorian Church, however, still survives, 
as do several Monophysite Churches, such 
as those of the Copts and the Jacobites. 
Numerous formulas were devised by various 
emperors and bishops in the hope of 
inducing Catholics and heretics to com- 
promise on the question of the personality of 
Christ and thus restore the unity of 
Christendom, but these formulas merely 
created new divisions and increased the 
fury of the disputants. In the fifth century 
the Bishop of Constantinople, in spite of 
the increasing moral authority of the Pope, 
adopted the ambitious title of Gicumenical 
Patriarch, a title which he has retained to 
the present day. This patriarch has now 
no real authority over the national churches 
of Russia and the Balkans, nor over the 
Syrian dioceses of Antioch and Jerusalem, 
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but is head of the Orthodox Church in 
what remains of Turkey. 

The eighth century was the age of the 
Iconoclasts, and the action of Leo the 
Isaurian in depriving the Pope of juris- 
diction over southern Italy and Sicily was 
the beginning of the separation of the 
Eastern and Western Churches, which was 
accentuated by the coronation of Charle- 
magne as Emperor of the West by the 
Pope. In the ninth century the Eastern 
Church, having converted the Slav nations 
of the Balkans in a final outburst of zeal, 
relapsed into a condition of intellectual 
sloth out of which she has not yet emerged. 
(The doctrine of the Uncreated Light, 
which a man can see by the prolonged 
contemplation of his own navel, was, 
according to Sir Charles Eliot, “‘ the soli- 
tary intellectual effort of the Church of 
Constantinople in the domain of Christian 
dogma after the period of the Gicumenical 
Councils.’’) Iconoclasm was defeated, but 
the causes which made the separation 
of the Churches permanent were racial, 
political, and geographical, rather than 
intellectual. 
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King Boris of Bulgaria was probably 
converted by the monks Cyril and 
Methodius in 864, when he made Chris- 
tianity the State religion!; but, although 
the Bulgarians may have been Christian- 
ised by Eastern missionaries, they fre- 
quently inclined towards Rome rather than 
Constantinople during the Middle Ages. 
Shortly after their conversion they drove 
out their Greek teachers and welcomed 
Latin missionaries in their place, whereupon 
the Emperor and Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, highly indignant at this insult, 
accused the Pope of heresy on the ques- 
tion of the Procession of the Holy Ghost ! 
In the controversy which followed, the 
‘* Filioque clause ’’ was the question nomi- 
nally in dispute, but the real question was 
whether Bulgaria fell within the sphere of 
the Pope or the Patriarch. The General 
Council of 880 decided in favour of the 
latter. 

The Eastern and Western Churches 
remained nominally united for another 
century and a half, the Patriarchs being 


1 According to some authorities, Boris was converted 
by emissaries from Moravia. 
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usually too much engaged in debauchery 
to quarrel with the Popes. By 1043, 
however, relations between Greeks and 
Latins had become so strained that the 
former closed the Latin churches at Con- 
stantinople, and in the following year the 
Roman Cardinal Humbert announced the 
excommunication of the Patriarch Ceru- 
larius on the altar of St. Sofia. From that 
moment Christendom ceased to be united 
even in theory, and when the Turkish 
invasion came, the Catholic Powers left the 
Eastern Church and Empire to their fate. 

During the dispute over the Latin 
churches (in which the Metropolitan of 
Bulgaria and the Bulgarian Archbishop of 
Ochrida supported the Patriarch Ceru- 
larius) little was said about the “‘ Filioque ”’ 
or other questions of dogma, and the real 
obstacle to re-union, which was often 
attempted both by the Papacy and the 
Byzantine emperors, was the bitterness of 
the Greeks against the Italians, a bitterness 
much more intense than that of the 
Italians against the Greeks. The commerce 
of the Levant was mainly in the hands of 
Italian traders, and in 1182 their quarter 
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at Constantinople was sacked and six 
thousand of:them massacred ; twenty-two 
years later the Catholic crusaders sacked 
the Orthodox city and set up a Catholic 
patriarch. The Greeks’ fanatical hatred 
of the Roman Church was naturally in- 
creased by these and other incidents, and 
continues to the present time. 

The Catholics, however, were not the 
only objects of Greek hatred, and for several 
centuries the Orthodox Church in the 
Balkans was actively engaged in perse- 
cuting the heretical Bogomils, who appear 
to have been the spiritual ancestors of 
Protestantism (though their descendants 
in Bulgaria to-day are Roman Catholics). 
The armed bands in the reeent Balkan 
wars, who were sent out by the Greek 
bishops to “convert”? the Slavs, had 
much in common with the bands of Greek 
monks who used to roam about Macedonia 
in the twelfth century, massacring obstinate 
Bogomils and other dissenters. In various 
directions, indeed, the Balkan peoples have 
now enthusiastically resumed activities 
which were more or less interrupted by 
Ottoman rule for some five hundred years. 
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During the century preceding the fall 
of Constantinople the Eastern emperors, 
in the hope of obtaining Western support — 
against the Turks, made desperate attempts 
to effect a re-union with the Catholic 
Church, and in 1438 the Emperor John VI. 
Paleologus, with the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople and other important ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, attended a Council in Italy 
at the invitation of Pope Eugenius IV. 
The visitors recognised the supremacy of 
the Pope, and practically accepted the 
Catholic doctrine on almost every disputed 
point, even admitting that the Catholic 
statement that the Holy Ghost “ pro- 
ceedeth from the Father ’”’ had the same 
meaning as the Orthodox formula that the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father 
through the Son. In 1439 an Act of Union 
was actually signed, but when the mission 
returned to Constantinople the Eastern 
Church repudiated the agreement by an 
overwhelming majority and with the ut- 
most indignation; and the Pope, though 
still desirous of assisting the Greeks against 
the Turks, could not induce the Western 
Powers to send effective help. Early in 
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1458, when the Turkish menace was be- 
coming more alarming than ever, the Greek 
authorities again threw themselves on the 
mercy of the Pope, and went so far as to 
pray for him at a solemn service at St. 
Sofia, but this was followed by another 
outburst of fanaticism on the part of the 
Greek populace, who declared—as they 
have often declared since—that even Mo- 
hammedans were better than Catholics. 
On May 29th, 1453, Constantinople fell, 
and twenty years later a Synod of the 
Orthodox Church formally denounced the 
union with the Church of Rome. 

During the first Bulgarian Empire in the 
ninth century a Bulgarian Patriarchate 
had been established in Macedonia, but 
on the overthrow of the empire by Basil 
‘“* Bulgaroctonos’’ this Church was de- 
stroyed by the Greeks. (It afterwards 
revived, and remained autocephalous 
till the expulsion of the last Bulgarian 
bishop in 1767.1) On the revival of 


1 For an account of the Patriarchate of Ochrida from 
the Bulgarian point of view, see The Bulgarians and 
Anglo-Saxondom, by Constantine Stephanove (Paul 
Haupt, Libraire Académique, Berne, 1919). From 1767 
to 1870 there was no Bulgarian Church. 
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the Bulgarian Empire in 1186 a new 
Patriarchate was established at Tirnovo, 
where, in 1204, Cardinal Leo, on behalf 
of Pope Innocent III., consecrated the 
Primate Basil and several other eccle- 
siastics, including bishops of Nish and 
Uskub. Though the Pope himself did not 
refer to Basil as Patriarch, he allowed the 
Bulgarian Czar to do so, diplomatically 
remarking that there was very little differ- 
ence between primates and patriarchs. In 
1287 the Patriarchate of Tirnovo severed 
relations with Rome, and was recognised 
as an independent church by the Greeks, 
though the latter soon afterwards withdrew 
their recognition. At the end of the four- 
teenth century the Bulgarian Empire fell, 
and the National Church was soon to 
become Hellenised. 

Cyril and Methodius, who were natives 
of Salonica and probably Slavs, converted 
most. of the Southern Slavs to Christianity .- 
and the early ecclesiastical history of the 
Serbs is closely connected with that of the 
Bulgarian Church. They depended alter- 
nately on Rome and Constantinople, and 
sometimes their Church was recognised by 
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both simultaneously. The Serbs, however, 
usually date the foundation of the National 
Church from the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, attributing it to the labours of the 
wise Prince Ratsko (St. Sava), the youngest 
son of King Stephen Nemanya. There 
still exist numerous legends about the 
holiness and humility of this national 
saint, who, though a prince and an arch- 
bishop, used to travel about his dioceses on 
foot. In 1346 the Archbishop of Ipek was 
proclaimed Patriarch by a synod of Serbian 
and Bulgarian clergy, and was promptly 
anathematised by the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople; but the Ipek Patriarchate, 
having become definitely Orthodox, secured 
recognition shortly before the fall of the 
Serbian Empire in 1389, and did not dis- 
appear at the latter date nor become 
Hellenised until a later period. 

The Turkish conquerors of Constanti- 
nople, being anxious to prevent a possible 
understanding between Orthodoxy and 
Catholicism, aimed at encouraging the 
bigotry of the former, and, so far from 
persecuting the Eastern Church, made the 
Patriarch of Constantinople a pasha and 
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gave him greater powers than he had ever 
enjoyed before. He was now treated, not 
only as the representative of the Church, 
but also of the Greek nation, and was given 
jurisdiction in civil cases between all 
Christians (for the Turks did not trouble to 
distinguish between Greeks and Slavs). 
The higher clergy prospered greatly under 
the new régime, as did the commercial 
Greeks of the cities, while only the Slav 
peasants and parochial clergy were op- 
pressed by the Mohammedan landlords. 
In the eighteenth century the Greek 
** Phanariot ”’ aristocracy, thanks to the 
friendly relations established between the 
Porte and the Patriarchate, obtained a 
large share in the administration of the 
' empire (especially in Roumania), and the 
Serbian Church, like the Bulgarian, even- 
tually fell completely under Greek influ- 
ence. In 1679 the Serbian Patriarch of 
Ipek emigrated to Austria with a large part 
of the population, but the National Church 
was not finally destroyed by the. Greeks 
until 1766. 

“The history of the Patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople under Turkish rule,” writes 
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Sir Charles Eliot, “ is not pleasant reading, 
and presents a melancholy record of corrup- 
tion and crime of little interest and no 
grandeur.”’ The Patriarchate, in fact, was 
for centuries sold to the highest bidder, 
and the enormous sums paid for it were 
extorted from the Slav peasants by the 
Greek ecclesiastics who had given their 
support to successful candidates. ‘* The 
Phanariot clergy in Bulgaria, eastern Rou- 
melia, and Macedonia were little more than 
a body of rapacious and extortionate tax- 
gatherers sent to fleece the Slavonic popula- 
tion for the Patriarch of Constantinople. 
The road to their favours generally lay 
through the mistresses whom they openly 
kept, and their demands were a terror to 
the village maidens.”” (Turkey in Europe, 
by Odysseus.) The contempt with which 
the Turks regarded their Christian subjects 
was naturally increased by such unedifying . 
proceedings, and the Greeks only main- 
tained their privileged position by the most 
abject servility to their masters, who 
publicly subjected them to degrading in- 
sults. It is interesting to note that Cyril 
Lucaris, the only Patriarch of distinction, 
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who cared more for principles than for 
bakhsheesh, was a native of Crete; and also 
that he was anathematised by his own 
Church.1 

If the first object of the Greek clergy 
was to amass large fortunes, the second 
was to spread Greek culture exclusively 
throughout the Balkans; and in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—as 


1 Greek anathemas are usually couched in pan 
language. The following is a translation of a modern 
one, which was issued in 1916 by a dignitary of the 
Greek Church :— 


** ELECTORS ! BROTHERS IN CHRIST ! 


‘**T have been requested by thousands of reservists and 
civilians to issue an excommunication decree against 
E. Venizelos, who betrayed the nation to the glo- 
French, who made arrangements with them for sending 
the last Note to Greece with the sole object of envenoming 
with pain our beloved ora and compelling him to 
call the hireling Senegalese buck Venizelos to power, who 
is morally responsible for the fire of Tatoi and for the 
torture to which our brave officers were submitted for 
their manly action against the editor of a sold newspaper, 
for which they suffered martyrdom at the hands of the 
coward, Sarrail. 

“Therefore against this traitor Venizelos we have 
invoked the following injuries :— 

‘** The ulcers of Job, the whale of Jonas, the leprosy of 
Naaman, the bite of Death, the shivering of the dying, 
the thunderbolt of Hell, and the malediction of God 
and man. 

‘**'We shall call for the same injuries upon those who 
at the coming elections shall vote for the traitor, Veni- 
zelos, and we shall further pray for their hands to wither 
and for them to become deaf and blind. Amen.” 

D2 
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in 1913—they wantonly destroyed the 
Slavonic books, inscriptions, and monu- 
ments which they found in the Bulgarian 
lands. In no part of the Peninsula, except 
in Montenegro and Ragusa, did the Slavs 
preserve their ecclesiastical or educational 
independence. But the Greeks were no 
more successful than the Turks in oblite- 
rating the national consciousness of the 
Slavonic and Roumanian peoples, though 
both of them gained a certain number of 
permanent adherents. To-day there are 
Mohammedan Slavs who regard themselves 
as Turks, and Hellenised Slavs who regard 
themselves as Greeks ; but the great mass 
of the Slavonic peoples of the Balkans 
remained Slavs at heart throughout the 
centuries of Grseco-Turkish oppression, and 
the nineteenth century was the era of 
liberation from the _ ecclesiastical rule of 
the Greek no less than from the political 
rule of the Turk. In the twentieth century 
the wave of Slavonic nationalism has some- 
what receded, and the Slavs of southern 
Macedonia, now subjected to the Greeks 
politically as well as ecclesiastically, may 
perhaps be forced to abandon the struggle 
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which has cost them so much suffering in 
the past. 

The Balkan national movements of the 
nineteenth century, including that of the 
Greeks, were opposed by the Patriarchs 
of Constantinople. In 1821 the Patriarch 
Gregory anathematised the leaders of the 
Roumanian revolt, and his successors con- 
stantly exhorted the Greek insurgents to 
submit to the merciful rule of the Sultan. 
The clergy of the new Greek kingdom, 
however, declared their Church auto- 
cephalous in 1833, and the Patriarchate 
was at last compelled to recognise its inde- 
pendence in 1850. The Greek revival of 
the nineteenth century was a genuine 
national and democratic movement, and 
for this reason received no support from 
the Greek ecclesiastics who throve on their 
subservience to the Turks. The Hellenic 
movement of the twentieth century, on the 
other hand, is imperialistic in character, . 
and owes its success entirely to one great 
imperialist statesman, M. Venizelos. 

In 1831 the Serbian clergy and people 
revolted against Greek control, and since 
that date the National Church, which is 
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now entirely independent, has been ruled 
by a Serbian Metropolitan presiding over 
an assembly of bishops. The Roumanian 
Church became autocephalous on the union 
of Wallachia and Moldavia in 1861, and the 
Government took possession of the enor- 
mous properties owned by the Patriarchate . 
of Constantinople in these provinces. 
Bulgaria, owing to her geographical 
position, had been more completely sub- 
dued by the Ottoman armies than any of 
her neighbours, and the national revival 
took an ecclesiastical form long before 
it became consciously political. In the 
eighteenth century the schools were en- 
tirely in the hands of the Greek clergy, but 
the peasants, whom the Greeks unwisely 
despised too much to educate, still spoke 
Bulgarian, and towards the close of that 
century their national consciousness was 
aroused by the educational work of Bul- 
garian priests such as Stoiko Vladislavov. 
The Greeks of the period seem to have had 
the same habit of insulting their Bulgarian 
acquaintances as most of them have to-day, 
for it was the bad manners of the Greek 
monks, who used to taunt Father Paissi 
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with the alleged lack of distinction in 
Bulgarian history, which induced the latter 
in 1762 to publish his celebrated though 
inaccurate history of the Bulgarian king- 
dom. This book had great influence on 
the Bulgars of the next generation. In 
18385 Bulgarian secondary schools were 
founded at Gabrovo and other places, while 
a flourishing literary movement caused 
great consternation in Patriarchist circles. 
In 1836 a political insurrection broke out, 
but the Greek clergy (like their successors 
in Macedonia early in the present century) 
betrayed its leaders to the Turks, and 
the movement was suppressed with much 
vigour. In 1860 the Bulgarian clergy 
began to omit the name of the Patriarch 
from the prayers used in their churches, 
and a bitter dispute followed, during which 
the Bulgars seriously contemplated union 
with Rome. A Uniate Church was, in 
fact, established in 1861, and still exists in 
Bulgaria, though it has been destroyed in 
eastern Macedonia by the Greeks. Its 
clergy are allowed to marry, and dress like 
those of the Orthodox Bulgarian Church, 
whose language and liturgy they use, but 
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they are under the jurisdiction of two 
Bulgarian bishops appointed by the 
Pope. 

In 1870, after the Greeks had rejected 
all proposals made for an amicable arrange- 
ment, the Porte, at the instigation of Great 
Britain, France, and Russia, constituted 
the Bulgarian Church, not only in old 
Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, but also 
in Macedonia and the vilayet of Adrianople 
—thus recognising. the Slav character of 
those regions. Bulgaria having as yet no 
political existence, the Exarch of the new 
Church resided at Constantinople, but he 
has moved to Sofia since the Balkan wars. 
In 1872 the Patriarchate—a purely Greek 
institution—denounced the Exarchate as 
schismatic, and the Churches of Athens 
and Antioch joined in excommunicating 
it; while Russia declined to recognise it 
officially through fear of offending the 
Patriarch (who was accorded a kind of 
honorary precedence by the Russian 
Church). The Exarchate, therefore, though 
identical in dogma with the twelve other 
Orthodox Churches, developed a somewhat 
defiant and ultra-independent character 
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and is still regarded as rather a black sheep 
by the rest of the Orthodox world. 

In the early days of the principality, 
however, Russia supported the Bulgarian 
Church secretly, and Clement, the Metro- 
politan of Sofia, took an active part in the 
intrigues which the Russian Government 
was continually carrying on in Bulgaria. 
He was concerried in the expulsion of Prince 
Alexander, and afterwards denounced 
Prince Ferdinand on the ground that the 
latter ‘was encouraging Catholicism. At a 
meeting of the Bulgarian Holy Synod he 
was supported in his pan-Orthodox zeal 
by two of the four other Metropolitans, but 
by the orders of Stambulov the three 
Russophil prelates were conducted to their 
episcopal residences by the police! The 
quarrel with Russia was composed, after 
the fall of Stambulov, by the re-baptism of 
Prince (now King) Boris in the Orthodox 
Church at the age of two. 

Spiritually and morally the Exarchate 
is no better than the other branches of the 
Orthodox Church, which, as Sir Charles 
Eliot observes, “has quickened neither 
the moral sense nor the intelligence of her 
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followers.”? Orthodoxy, combined with 
nationalism, has been responsible for a 
great deal of savage cruelty throughout the 
Balkans, but otherwise it has had little 
effect on conduct, while spirituality and 
intellectual distinction are equally rare 
among the priesthood. The Orthodox 
clergy in general are always ready to carry 
out assiduously their routine work such as 
confession and burial, for which they draw 
their salaries, and are very strict about the 
observance by their parishioners, even in 
serious illness, of the severe fasts which the 
Church imposes, but they show little or no 
desire to improve social’ conditions or 
to alleviate either mental or material 
suffering. Thus in Bulgaria the charitable 
institutions are not connected with the 
Church ; they owe their excellent charac- 
ter, as a matter of fact, largely to the 
influence of Queen Eleanora, the second 
wife of King Ferdinand, a benevolent and 
very capable lady, who was deservedly as 
popular among the people as her egotistical 
husband was the reverse. It was she who 
founded the new home for the blind and 
deaf at Sofia, the sanatorium for consump- 
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tive children on the Black Sea, and the 
training courses for women in first aid, 
and who took the lead during the Balkan 
wars in the care of the wounded and the 
Macedonian refugees. 

The remarkable religious toleration 
which has prevailed in Bulgaria since the 
emancipation has been due to wise states- 
manship—influenced as it has been by 
Anglo-Saxon ideals—rather than to any | 
enlightenment on the part of the clergy, 
who are usually as bigoted as those of 
Greece. If the hostility between Bulgaria 
and her neighbours should ever result in 
the union of the Exarchate with the Church 
of Rome, the Bulgarians would assuredly - 
become a greater people in the future than 
they have ever been in the past. 


CHAPTER II 
BULGARIA 


HE Greeks and Serbians have wisely 

taken steps to place at our dis- 
posal abundant information about their 
countries; but, as the Bulgarians have 
characteristically neglected this obvious 
method of helping to win sympathy, and 
are little known in Great Britain (except | 
through the misleading statements of their 
enemies), an impartial attitude on Balkan 
questions is hardly possible without more 
information about Bulgaria than has 
hitherto been offered to the British public. 
In this chapter I have thought it advisable, 
therefore, to record a number of facts 
concerning certain aspects of Bulgarian 
life which, so far as.I know, have not been 
dealt with by English writers; but it is 
greatly to be hoped that some better 
qualified student of Balkan affairs will soon 
provide us with a comprehensive account 
of Bulgaria and her people. 
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1. THe RELIGIous COMMUNITIES. 


More than three-fourths of the people of 
Bulgaria are adherents of the National 
Orthodox Church, to which they are de- 
voted on patriotic rather than religious 
grounds. Its principal shrine, roman- 
tically situated in the heart of the Rilo 
Mountains, is the famous Rilo Monastery, 
which is a focus of Bulgarian patriotic as 
well as religious sentiment. The visitor 
to Rilo will be hospitably entertained by 
the monks—though the celebrated Balkan 
bugs are much in evidence—and may 
arrange to hunt chamois, bears and deer 
in the neighbourhood, or fish for trout in 
the lakes and rivers (the writer found a 
caddis-worm more effective than a fly in 
August). This great national sanctuary, 
which lies in a deep ravine and is sur- 
rounded by magnificent beech forests and 
huge rocky summits rising to nearly 10,000 
feet above the sea, was founded in A.D. 867 
by Ivan Rilsky (St. John of Rilo), a very 
holy man who possessed remarkable psychic 
powers, and it is visited by thousands of 
Bulgarian pilgrims four times a year. 
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Bulgaria contains many other ancient 
monasteries of great interest, most of them 
being situated in the wildest and most 
inaccessible parts of the country. In these 
monasteries remnants of the old Bulgarian 
literature were preserved by the monks from 
the destructive intolerance of the Greek 
clergy, while brigands and outlaws of the 
Robin Hood type used them as bases for the 
guerilla warfare which they carried on 
against the Turkish authorities. The monks 
are now peaceful and for the most part un- 
lettered folk, who cultivate their vineyards 
and orchards, and are without either the 
power or the ambition to interfere in affairs 
of State. The Church does not control edu- 
cation, which is in the hands of the State 
and the communes ; these have made great 
financial sacrifices for the establishment of 
efficient schools, and the percentage of 
illiteracy is now far lower in Bulgaria than 
in any of the older Balkan States,! 

1 In 1912, the amount spent on education in Bulgaria 
was equal to 5s. per inhabitant; in Serbia, 2s. 6d.; in 
Greece, 2s. ld. ; in Montenegro, 1s. 8d.; in Turkey, 10d. 
In 1913, 5 per cent. of the army recruits were illiterate 
in Bulgaria ; in Greece, 30 per cent., and in Roumania, 


41 per cent.—Bulgaria Her People, by William 8. 
Monroe, 
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Before the territorial changes created 
by the Balkan wars, there were about 
650,000 Mohammedans in Bulgaria out 
of a total population of rather more 
than 4,000,000. These Mohammedans, the 
majority of whom are Turks, choose their 
own mujtis, whose election is confirmed and 
whose salaries are paid by the State. In 
1918 there were about forty separate 
Mohammedan communities, the head of 
the whole religious organisation being the 
Mufti of Sofia. The mujftis have juris- 
diction over their own people in all matters 
touching marriage and divorce, inheritance, ° 
religious endowments, education, etc., in 
which Mohammedan susceptibilities would 
be offended by a Christian code of laws. 

The religious communities of the Greeks, 
who numbered about 70,000 before the 
Balkan wars, are under the supervision of 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, and are 
granted liberties similar to those of the 
Mohammedans, being allowed to elect 
councils to assist their bishops in adminis- 
tering their own religious and educational 
affairs. But the conduct of the Greeks in 
Macedonia, both before 1909 and after 1912, 
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has naturally made the Greeks in Bulgaria 
unpopular with their neighbours. 

Bulgarian tolerance has extended even 
to the 40,000 Jews who live in the country, 
and Jews as well as Turks are represented 
in the National Parliament (Sobranje) and 
occupy responsible posts in the Civil Ser- 
vice. They have enjoyed full civil rights 
since the establishment of the Principality, 
and their rabbis, who are subsidised by the 
Government, are assisted in the direction 
of all matters affecting religion by freely 
elected committees of the Jewish com- 
munities of Sofia, Philippopolis, Rustchuk, 
and other places. 

The same autonomy is accorded to the 
Armenian community, which numbers some 
15,000, and has a bishop at Rustchuk. The 
Roman Catholic bishop of Nicopolis also 
resides at Rustchuk, and the Order of the 
Assumptionists has a college at Philip- 
popolis and schools in other parts of the 
country ; in 1913, there were 25,000 to 
30,000 Bulgarian Roman Catholics (not 
including the 13,000 members of the 
Catholic Uniate Church). There were also 
6,000 Protestants, converts of the American 
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missions (Methodist Episcopal and Congre- 
gationalist) which began to work in Bul- 
garia in 1857, and in Macedonia in 1878. 

In view of the liberties which the racial 
minorities in Bulgaria have hitherto en- 
joyed, it is obvious that their position will 
hardly be affected by the clauses of the 
Peace Treaty dealing with their protection. 
Greece, on the other hand, has adopted the 
policy of denationalising her Slav subjects, 
but there is no likelihood that any Treaty 
will induce her to abandon this policy. 


2. AMERICAN INFLUENCE. 


American citizens have played an im- 
portant part in the development of 
Bulgaria, and no other country in Europe 
has been so much influenced by the United 
States. Many leading Bulgarians have 
received their education at Robert College, 
the famous institution near Constantinople 
which was founded in 1868 by Mr. Chris- 
topher Robert, the American philanthropist, 
and the Rev. Dr. Hamlin, of the Ameri- |. 
can Board of Foreign Missions. During 
the first twenty years of its existence, 
the great majority of the graduates were 
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Bulgarians, among them being the future 
Prime Ministers, Stoilov and Gueshov, and 
many young men who afterwards became 
prominent officials, judges, and politicians 
in Bulgaria. Dr. Hamlin, who was the 
first President of the College, was suc- 
ceeded in 1878 by Dr. George Washburn, 
who held the office with great distinction 
till 1903, and had a remarkable influence 
in Turkey. In 1914, there were about 
six hundred students, representing nineteen 
different nationalities, and including a 
hundred Turks, a hundred Bulgarians, and 
smaller numbers of Armenians, Albanians 
and Greeks. Dr. Washburn writes in his 
Fifty Years in Constantinople (1911) :— 
** The Bulgarians are a grateful people, and 
they never fail to count us among the 
founders of the kingdom. It will be seen 
that American influence in Bulgaria was 
chiefly moral and only incidentally politi- 
eal, but I think that it is true that without 
this influence Bulgaria would have been 
dominated by Russian ideals rather than 
American, and would never have been the 
free State which she is to-day.”’ Unfortu- 
nately, however, Bulgaria’s readiness to 
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imbibe American ideals, and her friendly 
attitude towards American missions (so 
different from the attitude of other Balkan 
states), won for her the bitter hostility of 
Holy Russia. After the Balkan wars the 
Tsardom lost no opportunity of showing its 
hatred of Bulgaria, and it was partly the 
dread of Russian annexations in Thrace 
which drove the Bulgarians into the arms 
of Germany. | 

The Constantinople College for Women, 
which was founded by the American Board 
of Foreign Missions in 1871, has drawn 
more of its students from Bulgaria than 
from any other country, and Bulgarian 
graduates have exercised a beneficent in- 
fluence among their country-women ever 
since the war of 1876. In Bulgaria and 
Macedonia the American missionaries have 
carried on admirable educational work 
during the last sixty years, especially at 
Samokov, where they have secondary 
schools both for boys and girls. They have 
also assisted in sending large numbers of 
young men and women to complete their 
studies in the United States, whence 


many have returned to fill important 
E2 
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educational and other posts ; among those 
whose names are well known outside Bul- 
garia may be mentioned M. Constantine 
Stefanove, a Macedonian, who graduated 
at Yale and became Professor of English 
literature at the University of Sofia. Gradu- 
ates of American universities founded an 
English - speaking League in Bulgaria. 
Apart from the students, a considerable 
number of peasants have visited the States 
in search of well-paid employment, and after 
a few years have returned to their homes 
bringing with them, not only the money 
to buy sufficient land to support themselves 
and their families, but also a wider and 
more civilised outlook than is usually 
produced by the atmosphere of the 
Balkans. 


8. LITERATURE.! 


One of the first collections of Bulgarian 
folk-songs was made by Dimitri and 
Constantine Mladinov, who published a 
volume of six hundred of these songs in 

1 One of the most interesting accounts of modern 


Bulgarian and other Jugoslav literature is to be found 
in M. Louis Leger’s Serbes, Croates et Bulgares. 
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1861. The sequel showed the difficulties 
which were placed in the way of the revival 
of Bulgarian literature, for the patriotic 
brothers were accused of treason by the 
Greek ecclesiastics and imprisoned by the 
Turks; and, though the Government 
ordered their release on the representation 
of foreign consuls, they were murdered in 
prison before the order arrived. But the 
ballads were well received by foreign critics, 
and other collections were made, before the 
liberation of Bulgaria, by Stefan Verko- 
vitch, a Bosnian priest, and by August 
Dozon, who published his book at Paris in 
1875. These Bulgarian songs, some of 
which relate the miraculous doings of 
dragons, serpents, falcons, and samovilas— 
the spirit sisters of heroes—are often sung 
during the performance of the national 
dance (horo) and to the accompaniment of 
the native bagpipes, violins, and flutes. 
Like those of other oppressed races, they 
are frequently melancholy and seldom 
humorous. Many of them refer to the 
exploits of outlaws (haiduks), who kept 
alive the spirit of Slavonic patriotism in 
the Balkan and Macedonian mountains 
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during the period of Ottoman rule. King 
Marko, the chief of these semi-legendary 
heroes who defied the Turkish conquerors, 
lived in the mountains near Prilep, and 
championed the oppressed Christians who 
dwelt in the plains. The spirited verses 
concerning him tell of his friend, Philip the 
Hungarian, his beautiful horse, Sharats, 
and his still more beautiful wife ; and long 
after his death this ‘‘ Lost Leader’ was 
believed by the peasants to be still hiding 
In a cave on the banks of the Vardar. 
The Serbs and Croats also claim Marko 
Kraljevitch as a national hero, and his 
adventures are a favourite theme of modern 
Serbian art. 

The founders of the modern school of 
Bulgarian literature were revolutionaries 
engaged in guerilla warfare against the 
Turks during the seventies of the last 
century. Christo Botev, a poet of great 
promise, died at the head of a band of 
three hundred rebels at the age of twenty- 
nine, and for him, as for Liuben Karavelov 
(1887—1879), a brilliant journalist and 
writer of short stories, literature was pri- 
marily a means of rousing the national 
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consciousness. The Autobiography} of 
Zachary Stoyanov, who fought in the 
revolts of 1875 and 1876, gives the best 
account of the activities of the revolution- 
ary leaders and their central committee at 
Bucharest. Stoyanov afterwards became 
editor of Stambulov’s paper, Liberty, and 
President of the National Assembly. 

The most popular and influential of the 
early writers was Petko Slaveikov—copper- 
smith, schoolmaster, soldier, poet, and 
Cabinet Minister—who took a leading part 
in the emancipation of the Bulgarian 
Church from Greek domination, and was 
to a large extent the creator of the modern 
literary language of Bulgaria. Ivan Vazov, 
however, has acquired a greater reputation 
abroad, and Is recognised by the Bulgarians 
as one of their leading men of letters. He, 
too, was a member of the Revolutionary 
Committee before the emancipation, and 
was for some years an exile in Roumania, 
where he published several volumes of 
patriotic lyrics; he afterwards settled at 


1 Pages from the Autobiography of a Bulgarian Insur- 
bers by bockery Stoyanov. tecaaatedt by M. W. 
otter. 
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Philippopolis, becoming a member of the 
National Assembly of Eastern Roumelia, 
and served in the Serbian War, during 
which he wrote the well-known poem, 
Sliunitza. Vazov was an ardent Russophil,! 
and consequently, while Stambulov was in 
power, spent several years of exile at 
Odessa, where he wrote his most famous 
novel, Under the Yoke, which has been 
translated into all the principal languages 
of Europe. The English translation has 
an introduction by Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
who writes :—“‘ Under the Yoke is a his- 
torical romance, not constructed by an 
antiquary or imagined by a poet out of 
vague and insufficient materials acci- 
dentally saved from a distant past, but 
recorded by one who lived and fought and 
suffered through the scenes that he sets 
himself to chronicle. ... This tale of 
forlorn Bulgarian patriotism is constructed 
with delicate consideration, and nowhere 
passes into bombast.” It is, in fact, an 
instance of the curious self-depreciation 


1 In 1915 he headed the protest of the professors and 
literary men against the Germanophil policy of the 
Government. 
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which is characteristic of the Bulgarians, 
most of whose writers are severely critical 
of their own race, its failings being fre- 
quently emphasised and its good qualities 
seldom praised. Aleko Constantinov, who 
was one of the few Bulgarian humorists, has 
mercilessly exposed the weak points in the 
character of his countrymen; and of Pencho 
Slaveikov, who is regarded by competent 
authorities as the greatest of Bulgarian 
poets, a Swedish critic (Professor Jensen) 
writes that “no artist has more ruthlessly 
lashed the political and social shortcomings 
of the Bulgarian people.” There is said to be 
an admirable Swedish version of Slaveikov’s 
most important work, but he is less known 
than Vazov in Western Europe.! 

Among other writers, Stoyan Michail- 
ovsky, who was educated in France, has 
made his mark as a satirist, philosopher, 
and mystic, and is more essentially Slavonic 
than the majority of Bulgarian authors. 
Petko Todorov is perhaps the most promis- 
ing of the younger poets, and his dramatic 
works, idealistic and highly imaginative, 


1 There is also an English version of Slaveikov’s 
Shade of the Balkans. 
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are beginning to be known in Europe and 
America, The joys and sorrows of the 
peasants, and their religious beliefs and 
superstitions, are the usual theme of Bul- 
garian poets and novelists, many of whom 
have themselves lived the life of peasants 
in their youth ; among those who show the 
most insight into the feelings of the 
country folk may be mentioned Dimitri 
Ivanov, Tsanko Tserkovsky, and Payo 
Yavorov, who was a comitadji in Mace- 
donia. Constantine Velitchkov, who was 
captured and imprisoned by the Turks 
in one of the early insurrections, and was 
afterwards Minister for Education in East- 
ern Roumelia and Bulgaria, has translated 
Shakespeare, Dante, and Moliére into Bul- 
garian. The National Theatre, which 
receives an annual grant from the Govern- 
ment, produces the standard works of 
foreign dramatists and composers, especially 
Russians and Czechs, as well as the plays 
of Vazov, Todorov, and other Bulgarian 
writers. A National School of Music has been 
established at Sofia by the Government. 

In view of the sympathy which has long 
existed between Czechs and Bulgars, it is 
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not surprising to learn that the most 
accomplished painter in Bulgaria, and the 
father of modern Bulgarian painting, is 
a Czech, Professor Ivan Mirkvicha, who 
founded the Academy of Fine Arts at Sofia. 
Bulgaria became the adopted home of 
several other foreign artists of considerable 
distinction, such as M. Yaroslav Veshin, 
also a Czech, who has trained some of the 
best Bulgarian painters, and M. Piotrovsky, 
a Pole, who painted the lurid picture of 
the Massacre of Batak. Among native 
artists the best known names are those of 
Anton Mitov, Ivan Angelov, Stefan Ivanov, 
the icon painter, and Alexander Boginov, 
the caricaturist. The writer is not com- 
petent to criticise Balkan art—or any art, 
indeed—and merely records his personal 
opinion that Bulgarian painting, unlike 
Bulgarian literature, is generally in- 
different; but it is still in its infancy, and 
the paintings in the new cathedral at Sofia 
are certainly in excellent taste. | 


4. Economic RESOURCES. 


_Three-quarters of the people of Bulgaria 
are engaged in agriculture, on which the 
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prosperity of the country is entirely de- 
pendent. Most of the cultivated land is 
now divided into small farms of an average 
size of less than twenty acres; almost the 
only large estates are those belonging to the 
monasteries, and there are very few wage- 
earners on the land. Less than 50 per 
cent. of the land is capable of cultivation, 
and most of the pasture lands and forests— 
the latter occupying about 80 per cent. 
of the whole area of the country—are owned 
by the village communes or the State, the 
peasants having the right to use them for 
grazing and for supplying themselves with 
fuel. Bulgaria exports in normal years 
large quantities of wheat and maize, but 
an important part of the richest wheat- 
growing country was annexed in 1913 by 
Roumania, whose Imperialists were known 
to have designs, for strategic reasons, on 
much of the remainder. Though agricul- 
tural methods are generally primitive, the 
yield of wheat and barley per acre is some- 
times remarkably high, but the peasants 
have always to face the risk of disaster in 
the form of a summer drought. In recent 
years the Government has developed a 
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dairying industry and promoted the culti- 
vation of forage crops, such as lucerne, 
with the result that a considerable amount 
of cheese has been exported. 

Among other exports are cattle, sheep, 
eggs, tobacco, silk, and attar of roses. The 
richest tobacco district, acquired in 1918, 
has now been taken from Bulgaria, but 
tobacco has long been cultivated in the 
upper valleys of the Struma and the 
Maritza. The roses are grown in a valley 
near the Shipka Pass, containing the towns 
of Kazanlik and Karlovo and some hundred 
and fifty villages, and the gardens occupy 
an area of nearly twenty thousand acres ; 
an acre is said to produce about twenty 
ounces of the yellow oil, or attar, which 
comes to the surface in the process of 
distilling the petals. Parts of Bulgaria, 
especially the districts of Kustendil and 
Gabrovo, are rich in fruit trees, the com- 
monest being the apple, pear, quince, 
plum, peach, apricot, walnut, and almond, 
while figs and pomegranates grow well in 
the Maritza valley, which also produces 
rice and cotton. Other products include 
wine and beet-sugar. 
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The Government has done much to 
assist the farmers by establishing the 
Agricultural Bank and several agricultural 
schools, but there is still a great need of 
instruction in scientific methods. It has 
also taken effective measures to preserve 
and increase the forests of the country, 
which had to a great extent disappeared 
under Turkish rule, and by the beginning 
of the century Bulgaria was exporting 
large quantities of timber, chiefly oak, 
beech, and pine. Most of the larger 
animals of south-eastern Europe are found 
in the forests of the Rilo and other ranges, 
and the wild and mountainous character 
of much of the country should attract 
sportsmen who do not object to rough 
travel. Woodcock, snipe, duck, and geese 
are abundant in various districts. | 

Weaving has always been the principal 
industry of Bulgaria, and even before the 
liberation, when it was entirely a home 
industry, there was a large demand for 
Bulgarian woollen cloth in neighbouring 
countries. Since the liberation, most of 
the patriarchal and communal homes where 
the weaving was carried on have dis- 
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appeared, the large farms have been divided 
up into smaller and smaller holdings, and 
the landless population has drifted into 
the towns, where the industry is now 
carried on in factories. Other industries 
in the towns are brewing, sugar refining, 
and the manufacture of leather goods, 
drugs, furniture, pottery, etc., while in the 
Rhodope Mountains many large saw-mills 
are at work. The industrial revolution in 
Bulgaria has been accompanied by social 
legislation to prevent the sweating of 
women and children, to improve sanitary 
conditions in the factories, and to establish 
a system of insurance; but the standard 
of living, as in all Balkan countries, is 
extremely low according to Western ideas. 
The Government has made determined 
efforts, by the establishment of industrial 
schools and other measures, to encourage 
the manufactures of the country; but 
its rich mineral resources have, with the 
exception of the coal, been to a great extent 
neglected. The coal mines, like the rail- 
ways, are the property of the State. There 
are in Bulgaria large numbers of hot mineral 
springs, some of which are said to possess 
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great medicinal value, and would undoubt- 
edly attract numbers of foreign visitors if 
properly developed. 

The principal imports of the country a are 
cotton, iron, and machinery. Before the 
war the Austro-Hungarian Empire supplied 
the largest share of the imports, Great 
Britain coming third both as_ regards 
imports and exports; but there is now a 
good opportunity (unless Kavala remains 
a purely Greek port) for British commerce 
to secure the first place. 


CHAPTER III 
THE GREEKS 


OST writers on the Balkans have 

the reputation of being propa- 
gandists in favour of one or other of 
the Balkan peoples—usually, of course, of 
the people with whom they happen to 
have come most in contact. Thus, Dr. 
Seton Watson is commonly regarded as a 
pro-Serb, Mr. J. D. Bourchier as a pro- 
Bulgar (though he lived for fifteen years 
in Greece), Miss Edith Durham as a 
pro-Albanian, Mr. Alfred Stead as a pro- 
Roumanian, Mr. Alex Devine as a pro- 
Montenegrin, and Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett 
as a pro-Turk. Dr. Ronald Burrows is 
still more conspicuous for his passionate 
admiration of the modern Greeks. All the 
Balkan peoples, with the possible exception 
of the gypsies, have their special champions 
in this country, but the most enthusiastic 


and painstaking of the partisan writers are, 
B.S.B. F 
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of course, the extreme Philhellenes, some 
of whom, by their elaborate denunciations 
of the hereditary enemies of Greece, have 
richly deserved the Greek Orders so freely 
yet judiciously bestowed. The Bulgar- 
haters have produced quite a literature of 
their own. They have their own monthly 
organ, known as the Balkan Review, and 
have secured the services of at least one 
distinguished novelist, while the Greek 
propaganda bureau in London sends out 
lurid descriptions of Turkish and Bulgarian 
atrocities to all who display the least 
willingness to receive these publications. 
Mr. Crawfurd Price has written volumes 
to prove the iniquity of the Bulgarians, 
and even the hostility of their Press 
towards the Allies during the war! Any 
laborious person who cared to wade through 
the Athenian papers of 1916 could, of 
course, produce a document equally damn- 
ing to the Greeks, but it is doubtful if 
even the most ardent pro-Bulgar would 
undertake this as a labour of love. 


1 A friend of the writer requested this bureau to send 
her a certain publication, and was somewhat dismayed 
to receive no less than seventeen Par ae two books, 
and several copies of the Balkan Keview. 
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We may accept the‘authority of the 
prejudiced writers on many questions, but 
if we wish for a fair estimate of the national 
characters of the various races we shall 
naturally turn to authors of recognised 
impartiality. Perhaps the most authori- 
tative and impartial of all books on the 
Balkan peoples is Turkey in Europe, by 
Odysseus (Sir Charles Eliot), a writer who, 
unlike the extreme partisans, possesses in 
a high degree the saving grace of humour. 
Each of these peoples—as only the cranks 
will deny—has many admirable qualities, 
but they all differ very widely in character. 
They all have their distinctive virtues 
and faults, and so little in common that 
the establishment of a permanent Balkan 
League presents almost insuperable diffi- 
culties. “‘The Balkans for the Balkan 
peoples ”’ is an admirable ideal, but under 
present circumstances the policy of allowing 
these peoples a free hand to settle their own 
affairs would mean the annihilation of the 
Bulgarians, Turks, and Albanians by the 
Greeks, Serbians, and Roumanians. 

The greatest quality of the Greek is his 


astonishing cleverness. He is usually de- 
F2 
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scribed by sympathetic observers as 
nimble-minded, acute, subtle, versatile, 
hospitable, enterprising and imaginative ; 
but also as vain, verbose, mendacious and 
volatile. His commercial ability is con- 
spicuous, but his commercial morality 
often leaves much to be desired. Accord- 
ing to the learned author of Nationalism 
and War in the Near East, the Greeks are 
the least religious race in Europe, but I 
have met Bulgarians who have prided 
themselves on a similar distinction. 

The Greeks of the Balkan Peninsula are 
on the whole the least attractive, though 
the most numerous, section of the Hellenic 
race. They excel as journalists and orators 
(and are apt to mistake oratory for states- 
manship), but the average Briton, at any 
rate, finds more to admire in the brave 
and stalwart natives of Crete. The Asiatic 
Greeks, too, are more sober in judgment 
and less vehement in their hatreds than 
those of Europe. 

I do not know whether there is any 
country in the world which contains no 


1 Nationaliem and War in the Near East, by a Diplo- 
matist. 
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Greeks, but in the course of varied wander- 
ings in the five continents I have never 
failed to find them. The traveller in 
barbaric countries must often, indeed, feel 
gratitude to this venturesome race, for inn- 
keeping is one of the professions which 
they practise with unfailing success. 
Another such profession is that of the 
Secret Service agent. Most of the enemy 
agents in the Near East during the war 
were Greeks, and even in such remote 
countries as Abyssinia the Germans made 
use of them. 

Travellers in Turkey, as is well known, 
usually find the Turks more attractive 
than the native Christians. One of the 
reasons for this, perhaps, is that the former 
are usually kind to their animals, while 
the latter are frequently the reverse; but 
on the other hand there is very little 
justification for the common impression 
among tourists that the Christians are 
timid and cringing people who readily 
submit to oppression. The Greeks, for 
instance, have always shown remarkable 
daring in the pursuit of their own ends. I 
could not but admire, while serving in the 
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Egyptian Police, the enterprise and re- 
source of the Greek hashish-smugglers, so 
different from the cowardice and incom- 
petence of their native accomplices. During 
the war they showed the same qualities in 
the work of supplying enemy submarines, 
and the Greek bands in Macedonia used 
to display an equal audacity in attacking 
the Bulgar population. These bands first 
appeared in force in that country in 1896, 
claiming to have been sent by a Macedonian 
committee in Athens, and declaring that 
they had come to deliver Macedonia from 
the Bulgarians, and especially to clear out 
the Bulgarian priests. They requested the 
Turkish authorities not to interfere with 
them, and promised not to attack the 
Mohammedan population; this promise 
they kept, for they pillaged only the farms 
of the Bulgars and the monasteries, etc., 
‘of the Exarchate.1_ For the next twelve 
years the Greek bands, representing the 
weaker element in Macedonia, were en- 
couraged by the Turks as a means of 
diminishing the more numerous and 
dangerous Slav element. 
1 La Macédoine, by Victor Bérard. 
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The Greeks, in fact, usually looked after 
themselves remarkably well under Turkish 
rule, and, although their predominant in- 
fluence in the Government declined when 
the Greek national movement revived, 
they continued to hold a more privileged 
position than any other of the native 
Christian races, and many large estates in 
Macedonia had been allowed to fall into 
their hands before the Balkan wars, in 
spite of the fact that the results were 
calamitous for the Turkish peasants. The 
Turkish bey was a considerate landlord 
who only expected his estate to supply his 
own needs, and, though he did not promote 
progress, he enjoyed the esteem of the 
Mohammedan villagers. The new Greek 
landlord, on the other hand, tries to squeeze 
the last penny out of the property, and 
exploits and harries the peasants to such 
an extent that they soon disappear and are 
replaced by Greek immigrants from the 
islands. 

The Greek is intensely patriotic, but also 
intensely individualistic, and fights for his 
own hand whether in work or play. The 
contrast between Greek and Turkish boys 
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has been well brought out by the late Sir 
Edwin Pears, who writes :1 ‘*‘ The contrast 
between the restless activity and agility of 
the Greeks and the dead-and-alive con- 
duct of the Turks is very striking. Yet 
set the Turks to play a game like foot- 
ball, which requires organisation, and all 
the experts agree that the Turks will 
play better. They instinctively recognise 
the need of organisation, of playing 
for their side. They take the game coolly, 
do the work assigned to them, and win 
without irritating exultation; they play 
the game.” 

One result of the keen intellectual appe- 
tite of the Greeks, coupled with a distaste 
for agricultural work, is that too large 
a number of the population are lawyers, 
doctors, journalists, etc., while many highly- 
educated young men, finding no congenial 
outlet for their energies, become mere coffee- 
house politicians. 

Great as are the differences between the 
Serbs and the Bulgars, yet they have more 
in common than either of them has with 
the Greeks. The typical Slav, whether 

1 Turkey and Its People, by Sir Edwin Pears. 
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Serb or Bulgar, is a grain-growing peasant 
farmer, a producer of necessities but not 
of luxuries. The Greeks are fruit-growers 
as well as traders and sailors, but they do 
not feel the land hunger of the Slav, and 
they will, therefore, more readily migrate 
and less easily be enslaved; they love to 
dwell in coastal towns, and have no 
inclination for life on the open plains. 
Their mode of life may be the result of the 
geographical conditions of their country, 
but the fact remains that they do not 
take kindly to the use of the plough, and 
that where they possess grain-growing 
territory, as in Thessaly, they have not 
developed it with success; and as a large 
part of Southern Macedonia, now inhabited 
mainly by hostile races, is also unsuited to 
the Greek mode of life, their annexation of 
that province will probably prove to have 
been shortsighted. Equally shortsighted, 
for the same reason, is their desire to annex 
Eastern Thrace. 

They are the only Balkan people who 
do not degenerate in towns, and certainly 
the only people in the Near East who are 
not demoralised by the Byzantine atmo- 
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sphere which has destroyed the vitality 
of the Turks, and for this reason they 
are probably destined to be the rulers 
of Constantinople. But others of their 
Imperialistic claims fail to take account 
of the Greek genius for colonisation. What 
the Hellenic communities in Anatolia 
really want is local autonomy, which 
Ottoman rule has hitherto allowed to 
a greater extent than any Christian 
State, and the demand for the annexa- 
tion of all Turkish territory where large 
Greek settlements exist is an artificial 
one. The Imperialism of the Greek poli- 
ticlans is more ambitious than that of any 
other Balkan politicians, but the realisa- 
tion of all its demands would be a loss to 
the Near East without being a gain to 
Greece. “The greatest value of the 
Greek,” says Sir William Ramsay, “ lies in 
his settlement abroad.”’ 

The special anxiety of the Peace Con- 
ference to conciliate the Greeks was partly 
due, perhaps, to a laudable desire to ensure 
the continuance in power of a pro-Entente 
statesman, who threatened to resign if his 
demands were not conceded. Such a 
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motive, however, was less intelligent in 
the case of the Greeks, a people peculiarly 
prone to faction, than it would have been 
in the case of any other people. The 
majority of the Greeks are possibly Veni- 
zelist to-day, but, in spite of the personal 
triumphs of M. Venizelos at Paris, they 
may be anti-Venizelist to-morrow. In 
1916, the majority were undoubtedly pro- 
German, but were subsequently compelled 
by the Allied blockade and other military 
and naval measures to declare themselves 
supporters of Venizelos, on whose behalf, 
indeed, the British Admiralty and War 
Office had to carry on a sort of election 
campaign (by Eastern European methods) 
until the numerous waverers wisely decided 
that it was better to be a well-fed Venizelist 
than a hungry Royalist. The pro-Germans 
were Royalists, but it can hardly be main- 
tained that the pro-German movement was 
altogether due to the influence of the King, 
for in 1915 Mr. Crawfurd Price, who at 
one time honoured this monarch with his 
enthusiastic support, was able to write :— 
** King Constantine, to the writer’s personal 
knowledge, has never doubted either that 
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the Allies will emerge victorious from the 
present world-conflict or that the interests 
of his country run parallel to those of 
Britain and France.” ! Even in 1918, 
after Constantine and the leading Royalist 
officers had been banished and Greece was 
at war with Germany, there was a powerful 
movement in the army for abandoning the 
Allied cause, and serious mutinies broke 
out at Serfidje, Corinth, and several other 
towns. It seems clear, in fact, that the 
defection of Greece in that year was only 
prevented by the timely victories of the 
Allies; and even in the summer of 1919 
the partisans of ex-King Constantine were 
increasingly active. Greece has shown 
nothing like the splendid steadfastness of 
Serbia, who would probably have been 
saved if the former had fulfilled her 
obligations. During the war, the use of 
her coasts by enemy submarines, and 
the consequent necessity of overawing 
her people, were thorns in the side of 
the Entente for which the heroism of the 
Cretans in the final advance was scarcely 
an adequate compensation. These con- 
1 Light on the Batkan Darkness, by Crawfurd Price. 
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siderations, however, should be no excuse 
for failing to satisfy any of her legitimate 
aspirations whenever she is willing to 
satisfy the legitimate aspirations of her 
neighbours. 


CHAPTER IV 
** VAE VICTIS ”’ 


HE Bulgarians, though believed to 

be of Turanian origin, have been 
so completely Slavised that they may 
now be regarded as a branch of the 
Southern Slavs, with whom they must 
eventually throw in their lot. So efficient 
have they shown themselves to be, during 
the last fifty years, in almost every field 
except those of propaganda and diplomacy, 
that many people besides themselves have 
thought them entitled to become the lead- 
ing power in the Balkans. This was always 
an idle dream. Even if they had obtained 
possession of Macedonia it could never 
have become a permanent reality, for they 
are less numerous than the Serbs,- the 
Roumanians, or the Greeks. But a 
Southern Slav Federation, including an 
autonomous Bulgaria and an autonomous 
Macedonia with ports on the A‘gean, 
would be an effective barrier against any 
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Central European Imperialism on _ the 
north and against Hellenic Imperialism on 
the south, thus insuring Slav predominance 
in the Balkans. 

It is unwise to express any opinion, 
favourable or otherwise, of the Bulgarians, 
for any one who does so is suspected of 
being a dupe either of the Bulgarians them- 
selves or of their enemies. To some people 
the Bulgar is so objectionable and inhuman 
that they become almost frenzied in their 
attempts to describe him?!; to others he 
appears to combine the virtues of Don 
Quixote, St. Anthony, and the Admirable 
Crichton. Impartial writers, however, 
usually describe him as industrious, practi- 
cal, tenacious, patient, courageous, honest 
and truthful; but silent, unexpansive, 
grasping, and obstinate. He compels 
admiration rather than affection, but 
Englishmen generally find him, in spite of 
his impenetrable reserve, less irritating 
than some of his neighbours. He does not, 


* A certain Captain Trapmann wrote in the Nine- 
teenth Century for October, 1913:—‘Tippoo Sahib, 
Nero, Robespierre, Catherine of Russia a the Borgias 
were but mildly oppressive and unkind as compared with 
the lustful brutes who wear the uniform of King Fer- 
‘dinand of Bulgaria.” 
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however, possess the attractive manners 
of the Serb or the Albanian. To the 
French temperament he is antipathetic, 
and it was unfortunate for Bulgaria that 
the country has been mainly in French 
occupation instead of British or Italian. 
Middle-class Bulgars, most of whom are 
the sons of peasants, are often painfully 
self-conscious and too much aware of their 
lack of polish, and their unfortunate desire 
to keep up appearances sometimes creates 
an impression of snobbishness. 

The political institutions of Bulgaria are 
genuinely democratic, and are free from 
racial or religious discrimination. This 
has not hitherto been the case in any other 
of the Balkan States, even in Roumania, 
which is superficially the most civilised of 
them all. In the part of the Dobrudja 
annexed by Roumania in 1918, a territory 
in which only one-fortieth of the population 
was Roumanian, the Bulgarian schools 
were suppressed, their endowments confis- 
cated, and the churches closed or forced to 
use the Roumanian language. The people 
was denied the franchise, local self- 
government was destroyed, and even the 
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rights of the peasants to their lands were 
disputed. (The Roumanians, however, 
have hitherto refrained from conducting 
an active propaganda in this country, and 
that, at least, may be counted to them for 
righteousness. It may be hoped, more- 
over, that future Roumanian Governments 
will be largely controlled by the Rou- 
manians of Transylvania, who, under Haps- 
burg rule, have attained a higher level of 
civilisation than those of the old kingdom.) 

In Bulgaria, as in Serbia, there are still 
survivals of the clan or patriarchal system. 
The clan lived on one farm, and cultivated 
it on communistic lines, the property de- 
scending to the family group as a whole, 
and the community being usually governed 
by a grandfather or grandmother of most 
of its members. Recent legislation has 
tended to promote individual tenure, and 
with the disappearance of the family 
community (Zadruga') there has _ been 
a striking development of co-operative 
societies, of which there were about a 
thousand in 19138. 


1 Some of the Serbs claim that this is a purely Serbian 
institution, and that the inhabitants of Western Bulgaria, 
including Sofia, are really Serb ! | 

B.S.B. G 
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The Bulgarians, since their liberation, 
have jealously guarded the rights of the 
rural and urban communes, the smallest 
administrative units, which enjoy a large 
amount of autonomy and own about a 
quarter of the land. These communes are 
progressive institutions, and reflect the 
Bulgarian passion for education; apart 
from the schools which they maintain, over 
a thousand of them have their own libraries 
and reading-rooms. Every Bulgarian sub- 
ject must now belong to a commune, and 
as a result of this law the gypsies, who 
number, perhaps, eighty thousand in the 
whole country, have been compelled to live 
in settled abodes. | 

Mr. Frank Fox, the well-known war 
correspondent, who admits that he went to 
Bulgaria with a prejudice against her 
people, formed a favourable impression of. 
the army during the war against Turkey, 
which, he writes, “‘ was carried on by the 
Bulgarians under the most humane possible 
conditions.” 1 On the other hand, their 


1 Bulgaria, by Frank Fox. Mr. Fox was one of the 
very few correspondents with the Bulgarian army who 
succeeded in getting to the Front. 
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attitude towards the Serbs and Greeks was 
distinctly boorish, and was hardly to be 
excused by the fact that the latter were 
persecuting the Bulgars in Macedonia. 
Although their allies vociferated more 
loudly, there is no doubt that the Bul- 
garians, too, were in an extremely over- 
bearing frame of mind at this period. They 
had much to boast of, it is true, but it was 
unfortunate for them that their habitual 
self-control, which is usually so marked a 
feature of their character, should to some 
extent have broken down at one of the most 
critical moments of their history. After 
the first Balkan War they unwisely resolved 
that they, having done the lion’s share of 
the fighting and broken the military power 
of Turkey, should get the lion’s share of the 
spoils, and, although they were willing 
enough to annex Southern Thrace, which 
was mainly inhabited by Turks, they could 
not bring themselves to abandon any 
territory inhabited by Macedo-Bulgars. 
But most of the legitimate accusations 
made against them, both at that time and 
more recently, apply equally to other 


Balkan races; for if they suffered from 
G2 
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swollen heads, so did (and do) their allies 
of 1912; if they aspired to the hegemony 
of the Balkans, so have the Greeks aspired 
for a much longer period; if they have 
not admitted the iniquity of their conduct 
during the European War, the Greeks have 
shown a similar coyness about admitting 
the iniquity of their conduct during the 
Balkan wars; if they stabbed Serbia in 
the back in 1915, they themselves were 
stabbed in the back by Serbia in 1886, and 
by Roumania in 1918; and if they have 
endeavoured to alter the ethnology of 
Eastern Macedonia, that is precisely what 
the Greeks succeeded in doing during the 
second Balkan War. With regard to Bul- 
garian “treachery ” in 1918, nothing can 
excuse the criminal insanity of General 
Savov’s attack on the Greeks and Serbs— 
ordered by King Ferdinand, but unknown 
to the Bulgarian Cabinet—on June 30th, 
1918; but it is only fair to remember that 
the Greek and Serbian armies were fully 
determined on war, and had made it quite 
clear that they had no intention, under any 
circumstances, of withdrawing peacefully 
from any of the territory, then occupied 
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by them, to which Serbia had recognised 
the right of Bulgaria in the previous year. 

Bulgaria, openly encouraged by Austria- 
Hungary, showed her usual obstinate folly 
by insisting on a literal observance of 
the Serbo-Bulgarian Treaty of 1912, 
while Serbia rejected the reasonable Bul- 
garian proposal for the joint occupation, 
pending arbitration, of the disputed regions 
in Macedonia. But these are only instances 
of the disinclination for a peaceful settle- 
ment displayed by both sides. The Bul- 
garians were infuriated by the ruthless 
persecution of the Macedo-Bulgars, and 
the Serbians by the almost insulting treat- 
ment of their gallant troops at Adrianople.! 

It is generally admitted that the Bul- 
garians have made astonishing progress 
since their liberation in 1878; there has 
been nothing like it, indeed, in the history 
of Europe. “The short quarter-century 
following Bulgarian emancipation,” writes 
a leading authority on the Near East,? 


1 Lucid accounts of this obscure period are given in 

ationalism and War in the Near East, by a Diplomatist, 
and in The eee Nationality in the Balkans, by Dr. 
Seton Watson. © animus of the latter against Bul- 
garia is too ebalous to need comment. 

2 Nationaliem and War in the Near Hast. 
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““had been made use of in making up 
arrears of progress at a pace such as can 
be paralleled only in the development of 
newly opened reservations in the Western 
States.” “It was the pride of the Bulgar 
to have forced his way by himself to the 
foremost place among the progressive forces 
of Eastern Europe. He had done every- 
thing by himself, and done it in record 
time. It had been done in the face of an 
opposition from the empires east, west, and 
north, such as would have relegated any 
other race to a century of obscurity.” 
““The Bulgarians,” writes Sir Charles 
Eliot, ‘“‘are the most industrious and 
laborious of the populations of South- 
Kastern Europe. In agriculture, manu- 
factures, commerce, education, literature,} 
and military matters alike they have made 
enormous strides.’’ This lightning pro- 
gress, however, has proved disastrous to 
Bulgaria, for it aroused the intense jealousy 
and hostility of all her neighbours, who were 


1 “The novels of Vazov have real lite merit, and 
are sap superior to anythng published in modern 
Greek or Serbian.” —Turkey in Europe, by Odysseus. It 


is generally agreed, on the other hand, that the Serbians 
have produced the best modern Balkan sculpture. 
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certain, sooner or later, to combine against 
the upstart State. At the same time, her 
haughty refusal to allow any interference 
by the tactless Russian Government in her 
internal affairs left her friendless in Europe, 
and the weakness of her politicians after 
the fall of Stambulov made her an easy 
victim of King Ferdinand’s Austrophil 
policy. 

Bulgaria is now in a more friendless and 
hopeless position than any other. of the 
States who were lately our enemies. In 
France, the chief enemy of Germany, there 
is a strong minority, which may soon 
become a majority, in favour of a policy of 
conciliation towards the beaten foe. In 
Greece, the chief enemy of Bulgaria, there 
is no such party, and it will be long before 
the Greeks reach the stage of civilisation at 
which a conciliatory movement becomes 
important and widespread, as it is to-day 
in Great Britain, France, and Italy ; and 
whereas in Western Europe racial an- 
tagonism is rapidly giving way to class 
antagonism, in the Balkans it may be a 
century before this process takes place. 
Bulgaria, moreover, can hope for very 
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little consideration from the League of 
Nations, in which Greece is to have an 
exceptionally influential position—a fact 
which may, it is to be feared, stamp the 
League as farcical so far as it concerns the 
Near East. The old Concert of Europe 
might have been willing to bring pressure 
to bear on Greece in order to protect 
Bulgarian rights ; but the League, it would 
seem, can hardly do so, for any such 
proposal would naturally be vetoed by 
the representative of Greece on the Council. 
No Greek can be just to the Bulgarians, 
and even M. Venizelos is no exception to 
this rule. 

Bulgaria, then, cannot rely with any 
confidence on the League of Nations to 
protect her vital commercial interests, in 
spite of the repeated promises made to her 
by the Allies. While M. Venizelos remains 
in power he will, no doubt, attempt to fulfil 
any definite undertakings which he has 
made on behalf of Greece, but, unfortu- 
nately, he will not always be Prime Minister 
of that country. The Greeks may be trusted 
to devise means of hampering the commerce 
of Western Bulgaria, and we can hardly 
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expect that the Bulgarians (unless the 
League proves more efficacious than seems 
likely at present) will be satisfied without 
an outlet on the Aégean through Bulgarian 
territory. 

The best friends of Bulgaria will counsel 
her to abandon all thoughts of annexing 
Central Macedonia, for the manifest destiny 
of Macedonia is autonomy under the Jugo- 
slav flag; but they can hardly counsel her 
to acquiesce in a settlement which may 
strangle her economic life. It is always 
undesirable to cut off a people from the 
sea unless this is necessitated by geographi- 
cal and ethnical conditions. In the case 
of the Bulgarian outlet on the Adgean, there 
was no such necessity, for the Bulgarian 
element reaches the coast at several points, 
while the immediate hinterland of Eastern 
Macedonia is (or was till 1918) predomi- 
nantly Bulgar. 

The bestowal of the natural ports of 
Western Bulgaria on Greece not only 
affects Bulgaria, but will injure British 
trade with the Balkans in its competition 
with Central European trade. As was 
recently remarked by a correspondent of 
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the Near East (a journal whose conspicuous 
fairness and impartiality during the past 
year have been generally recognised), ‘‘ It 
is more than doubtful whether the mer- 
chandise in transit to and from Bulgaria 
would pass unmolested through a town 
under Greek administration in view of the 
intense hostility of the Greeks to the 
Bulgarians.” 

If it is improbable that the League of 
Nations will protect Bulgarian economic 
interests from the effects of that hostility, 
it is still more improbable (though not 
impossible) that it will secure just treat- 
ment for the Slavs in Greek territory. The 
principal Allied and Associated Powers 
have solemnly promised that they will do so, 
but guarantees for the rights of minorities 
—which were provided for in the Treaty 
of Berlin—have hitherto proved completely 
ineffective. The Greeks, moreover, have 
an unrivalled capacity for hatred, and their | 
hatred for the Bulgarians has now been 
roused to more than usual intensity by the 
efforts of M. Venizelos himself. It is 


1 See Bulgaria : Problems and Politics, by G. Clenton 
Logio, p. 24. 
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doubtful whether any member of the 
Council of the League will be willing to 
incur the hostility of Greece in the interests 
of a Bulgar population. 

Correspondents who wish to be fair to 
all parties can seldom break through the 
journalistic ring which forbids any criticism 
of the Greeks; but in an article which 
appeared in the Times in June, 1919, a 
correspondent at Constantinople accurately 
described the situation in Western Thrace. 
‘** The Greek claim to this area,’’ he wrote, 
‘‘is based on strategical rather than ethno- 
logical grounds. Except near Xanti and 
in the lower valley of the Maritza the Greek 
population of this region in the days before 
the Balkan War was confined to a few 
fishing villages on the foreshore. The 
present population of the area claimed by 
Greece is composed of Turks, who are in a 
slight majority, a few Pomaks, or Bulgarian 
Moslems, who have shown some disposition 
since 1912 to take the Bulgar side, and a 
strong minority of Macedonians, who, 
whether their claim to be Bulgars -is 
admitted or not, are certainly Slavs who, 
for the most part, immigrated into the 
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country in 1918 to escape non-Bulgar rule. 
If the Greeks occupy this area they will 
have to * move on’ again, and will add to 
the number of Bulgarian malcontents.! 
The Pomaks may follow them. 

‘** Further, there can, I believe, be no 
question that the Bulgar peasant official 
can manage and conciliate the Turkish 
peasant more successfully than the Greek 
administrator, who is, as a rule, a towns- 
man by instinct, and, consequently, finds 
peasants, notably Turkish peasants, de- 
plorably dull.” 

The Bulgarians, in fact, have been very 
successful in conciliating their Turkish 
subjects. Whereas the Turks in Greece 
and Serbia emigrated after the liberation 
of those countries, over half a million have 
remained happily in Bulgaria, and have 
shown conspicuous loyalty to the Govern- 
ment. ‘The Bulgarians,” writes Mr. 
Arnold Toynbee, “‘ have been as successful 
in reconciling and assimilating their Moslem 
fellow-subjects as the Austrians in Bosnia 
or the Russians in Turkestan. When every 


1 According to the Sofia correspondent of the Near 
East, large numbers of them have already fled from the 
Xanti district on its occupation by Greek troops. 
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Christian peasant in Bulgaria was called to 
the colours in the summer of 1912, the 
Moslem neighbour, whose services the 
Government did not demand for the 
Turkish War, undertook to gather in the 
harvest on the campaigners’ fields. There 
is little doubt that, if the Moslems of 
Thrace pass under Bulgarian administra- 
tion, their loyalty to their new country 
will soon be equally intense.’’! Mr. George 
Young, writing in 1914, observes that the 
relations of the Bulgarians with the Mo- 
hammedans of Western Thrace “‘ seem to 
be as satisfactory as the relations of the 
Serbs with the Macedo-Albanians or the 
Greeks with the Macedo-Bulgars are un- 
satisfactory.” 2 The Constantinople corre- 
spondent of the Near East wrote, soon 
after the Treaty of Bucharest :—‘* So much 
has been said of the hatred between Turks 
and Bulgars, and of the solemn league and 
covenant whereby the Moslems of Western 
Thrace swore to resist Bulgarian rule to 
the last, that it is pleasant to be able to 
assure readers of the Near East, on the 


1 Nationality and the War. 
2 Nationaliem and War in the Near East. 
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authority of one of the leading figures in 
the present Ottoman Government, that the 
situation of the Moslems of Western Thrace 
is, considering all things, decidedly satis- 
factory ; that Murad Bey, the new Bul- 
garian Governor of Gumuljina, a distant 
relative of Talaat Bey, is becoming popular 
among the Moslems of the annexed districts, 
and that the relations between the Bulgar 
officials, be they Moslem or Christian, and 
the Turks are steadily improving.” ! 

One of the chief causes of war is the 
rapid increase of population in certain 
countries in comparison with neighbouring 
ones. The Greeks are not a prolific race, 
while the Bulgarians are one of the most 
prolific in Europe; but the Peace Treaty 
has left the latter no room for expansion. 
Yet Thrace is a sparsely inhabited country, 
predominantly inhabited by Mohammedans 
whose tendency is to emigrate to Asia 
Minor. There were also, in addition to the 
Greek population, some 250,000 Christian 
Bulgarians 2 in the Adrianople region be- 

2 See Appendix. 

2 The Greek propagandists, in their Thracian popula- 


tion statistics, insist that the Greek emigrants must be 
counted, but ignore the Bulgarian emigrants. 
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fore the Balkan Wars, large numbers of 
whom have since emigrated to Bulgaria, 
but would return to their homes if they 
were assured of receiving fair treatment. 
The right of Bulgaria to Thrace has been 
admitted by some of the most extreme 
Philhellenes. ‘‘ Obviously,” wrote Mr. 
Crawfurd Price during the war, “ geo- 
graphical and economic considerations 
force Bulgaria to hold Thrace.” ‘“‘ The 
Enos-Midia line must, in common fairness, 
be restored to her.”4 (No doubt Mr. 
Price, like the Greek Government, has now 
altered his views on this question.) Dr. 
Seton Watson advocates the same policy in 
The War and Democracy, and the New 
Europe (which includes the leading Bulgaro- 
phobes among its collaborators) declared 
recently that “the exclusion of Bulgaria 
from the Aijgean would be a blunder and 
a crime.” A _ policy supported by such 
hostile critics of the Bulgarian people is 
not likely to be unduly favourable to 
Bulgaria at the expense of Greece. It 
should be remembered, moreover, that 
even after the second Balkan War, when 
1 Light on the Balkan Darkness, by Crawfurd Price. 
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Bulgaria was at the mercy of her enemies, 
the latter assigned to her the whole of 
Thrace up to the Enos-Midia line, though 
they did not attempt to impose this settle- 
ment upon Turkey. At the present time 
M. Venizelos is constantly assuring us that 
there are hundreds of thousands of Greeks 
in Thrace, but he draws a veil over the fact 
that there are hundreds of thousands of 
Macedo-Bulgars in Greek Macedonia. 

The only possible justification for de- 
priving Bulgaria of Western Thrace would 
have been to give it back to the Turks, 
and the only motive for giving any of it 
to Greece was the strong desire manifested 
at Paris to satisfy the Greek Imperialists— 
partly, perhaps, as compensation for reject- 
ing more legitimate Greek claims which it 
was less convenient to allow. It is mainly 
France, no doubt, with her large financial 
interests in Greece, who has insisted on 
the policy of aggrandising the latter country 
at the expense of Bulgaria, but Great 
Britain, who has supported French policy 
in the Balkans, cannot escape full responsi- 
bility for the settlement. If the Allies had 
really believed that the majority of the 
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inhabitants of Western Thrace and Eastern 
Macedonia desired union with Greece, they 
need not have rejected the Bulgarian pro- 
posal for a plébiscite under the auspices of 
the League of Nations. | 
A Bulgarian understanding with the 
Jugoslavs and the Roumanians is possible, 
but, such is the antipathy between Bul- 
garians and Greeks, that friendly relations 
between these peoples will be out of the 
question for many years to come; yet 
Western Bulgaria has been cut off from the 
Mediterranean by a continuous belt of 
Greek territory, although this territory 
was mainly inhabited by peoples hostile 
to the Greeks. It can hardly be supposed 
that the British delegates at the Conference 
imagined this to be a just settlement, but 
it is widely believed that they gave a free 
hand to the French in the Balkans in return 
for concessions in the Arab countries ; and 
that, for this reason, British officers who 
advocated a fair delimitation of the Bul- 
garian frontiers were obliged to resign 
their posts, while the opinions of those who 
had occupied responsible positions in the 


Balkans for many years were ignored. 
B.S.B. H 
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(Presumably on the same principle—.e., 
that experts could not be tolerated in the 
neighbourhood of the Hotel Astoria—an 
eminent scholar, whose knowledge of the 
Adriatic question was admittedly un- 
rivalled, was refused permission to visit 
Paris.) The British delegates were, per- 
haps, actuated by a legitimate desire to 
promote our Imperial interests in Arabia 
by putting an end to French intrigues in 
that region, which were fairly active during 
the war. But, however patriotic their 
motives may have been, they were not 
afraid to disregard the principles on which 
they had proclaimed—quite unnecessarily, 
if they did not mean it—that the European 
settlement should be based. (To some 
patriots it might appear that the repu- 
tation of our country was worthy of some 
consideration.) They seem to have been 
much afraid of unpopularity, but they 
knew that there was no danger of a popular 
movement in favour of justice for Bulgaria. 
The Greeks, on the other hand, have many 
influential friends, especially among French 
financiers and journalists, and reluctance 
to make influential enemies was, no doubt, 
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a contributory cause of the cynical policy 
pursued by our representatives at the Peace 
Conference. It is a matter for regret that 
the latter should in this case have violated 
the fine traditions of the British Empire, 
which has been, on the whole, in spite of 
some similar lapses, the greatest instrument 
of justice in the history of the East. 
Various other motives have been sug- 
gested as explanations of the complete 
abandonment of the principle of self- 
determination in the case of the Balkans. 
The Big Three (for Italy evidently had 
little voice in the settlement of frontiers 
other than her own) seem to have set out 
with the idea that they must make a peace 
which would be pleasing to all our minor 
Allies. It is charitable to suppose that our 
Prime Minister was too little versed in 
foreign affairs to know that any such peace 
must necessarily be grossly unjust, the 
claims of our friends in Eastern Europe 
being altogether incompatible with those 
of justice. The British delegates, however, 
appeared to be anxious to learn only what 
the Allies cared to tell them. This attitude, 


no doubt, was in some cases partly un- 
H2 
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conscious, for it would have required both 
moral courage and considerable historical 
knowledge to resist the persuasive powers 
of the popular and influential M. Venizelos 
(without whom the Greeks would have 
realised none of their Imperialistic aims), 
to preserve impartiality in the political 
atmosphere of Paris during the Peace 
Conference, and to see clearly through the 
fogs of propaganda. Our delegates were, 
naturally, disinclined to arouse the hostility 
of our small Allies, who had a “ good 
Press ”’ in England, for such hostility would 
have reacted unfavourably on the position 
of the Government at home (though, when 
Allies quarrelled among themselves, it was 
difficult to please them all). An unjust 
settlement, moreover, would (they thought) 
probably make for peace in the immediate 
future, whereas a just settlement would 
merely make for peace in the long run. 
Nevertheless, so wide did our friends open 
their mouths that they were not satisfied 
even by the extreme generosity with which 
they were treated at the expense of our 
enemies. 
Bulgaria, under the terms of the Peace 
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Treaty, is rendered completely incapable 
of self-defence. If she was situated in 
Western Europe, it would certainly have 
been reasonable to disarm her, but to 
disarm one Balkan State while imposing 
no restrictions on the rest is almost equiva- 
lent to a sentence of annihilation. The 
very existence of Bulgaria now depends on 
so doubtful a factor as the effectiveness of 
the League of Nations! With America 
disinclined to interfere in European affairs, 
and with France always anxious to support 
Greece and Serbia against Bulgaria, it is 
not clear who will defend the latter from 
invasion by our Balkan Allies. So long as 
Macedonia remains entirely at the mercy 
of Greeks and Serbians, those peoples will 
always be able to make out a plausible case 
for attacking Bulgaria, for they can assert 
(whether it be true or false) that the inevit- 
able revolutionary movement in Macedonia 
. 1s supported by the Bulgarian Government. 

The final loss of Macedonia is surely an 
adequate punishment for the sins and follies 
of Bulgaria, however great they may have 
been. Her people have never doubted 
that the Macedonian Slavs were right in 
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regarding themselves as Bulgarians, and 
every patriotic Bulgarian had, naturally, 
an intense desire for the political unity of 
his race. The necessity of allowing the 
Serbising process to go forward in Central 
Macedonia is for him a more bitter pill 
than any which the Germans have had 
to swallow. There are well over a million 
Bulgars and Macedo-Bulgars under alien 
rule (not including Mohammedans and 
Patriarchists of Bulgarian origin), and not 
much more than three millions in Bulgaria. 
It is clear, as regards the territorial settle- 
ment, that the Bulgars have been treated 
with less justice than the Germans, for, 
though several millions of the latter have 
been handed over to hostile States, these 
are only a small fraction of the whole race. 
The position of the Bulgarian people is a far 
more precarious one; a nation of seventy 
million people, as is often pointed out, 
cannot be destroyed, but a nation of less 
than five million people can be destroyed. 
Bulgaria alone of the enemy States was 
fighting for the liberation of her fellow- 
nationals, who had been since the Balkan 
wars the victims of Greek, Serbian, and 
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Roumanian oppression, and, if the principle 
of self-determination were to be applied to 
the Balkans, her territory would be greatly 
enlarged instead of diminished. It was 
right that Germany should lose territory, 
but in the case of Bulgaria, justice could — 
only have been done by extending her 
frontiers in Macedonia and the Dobrudja. 
The present Treaty aggravates the term- 
torial wrongs inflicted in 1918, and imposes, 
in addition, military and other terms of 
a severity undreamt of by the victors of 
that year; but the greatest injustice now 
done to the Bulgarian people is that the 
worst provisions of the Settlement of 
Bucharest—which none of the Great Powers 
had previously recognised with the excep- 
tion of Germany—are recognised and con- 
solidated by the principal Allied and 
Associated Powers. It still remains to be 
seen, however, whether the League of 
Nations is to become an instrument for 
defending injustice or for remedying it. 
The Peace Treaty with Germany was 
comparatively just, for it was drawn up 
approximately in accordance with the 
wishes of some of the leading civilised 
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peoples of the world. The Peace Treaty 
with Bulgaria, on the other hand, was 
drawn up approximately in accordance 
with the wishes of Balkan politicians. If 
the Big Three (or their representatives in 
Paris) had been men of particularly strong 
character, they must, after studying the 
Balkan question impartially, have treated 
Bulgaria with, at least, as much justice 
as Germany, who, they declared, was solely 
responsible for the war ; but they happened 
to be men who preferred to take the line of 
least resistance. Perhaps the most credit- 
able motive for making an unjust peace in 
the Balkans was the fear that the Peace 
Conference would be unable to enforce its 
own decisions—a fear which, in view of the 
collapse of its moral authority, was 
probably well-founded. If, for instance, 
the Greeks had not been allowed to occupy 
a part of Thrace, they might have done so 
without permission, and it would then have 
seemed necessary to drive them out of it ; 
but that was a disagreeable prospect which 
it was tempting to make sure of avoiding— 
by allowing the occupation. Similarly, if 
experience proves that the League of 
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Nations has no real authority, it will, no 
doubt, be thought desirable to disguise the 
fact by simply avoiding any situation 
which might lead to the necessity of 
exercising authority. 

However that may be, an avowedly 
vindictive peace would, at least, have been 
understood by the vanquished; but, not 
content with abandoning their own alleged 
principles, the Allies insisted on proclaiming 
that their terms were really inspired by the 
loftiest idealism. This was particularly exas- 
perating to a people whose sense of humour 
is not highly developed, and the Bulgarians 
deserve credit for the stoical manner in 
which they have received their sentence. 

They must swallow the pill, for most of 
the questions at issue have been settled 
on the principle of Vae Victis. But, if 
any foresight had survived at Paris, some 
territory would have been given to 
Bulgaria into which the Macedo-Bulgars 
could immigrate!; and territory for this 
purpose, as well as for legitimate Bulgarian 


1 Bulgarian Thrace had, in fact, been used for this 
ap since the Balkan wars, and 160,000 Macedonians 
ad settled there. 
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expansion in the future, was available in 
Thrace. From the point of view of pro- 
moting tranquility in the future, the 
supreme necessity was to get rid of the 
landless refugees in Bulgaria, where they 
were always the main strength of the 
militarist party ; but they will not return 
to Macedonia to be persecuted for their 
Bulgarian sympathies. 

Bulgaria is almost surrounded by three 
hostile States, all of whom have annexed 
slices of territory which should rightly have 
been hers, and who naturally suspect her 
of the desire to expand at their expense. 
As she has now been deprived, by the 
Peace Treaty, of adequate means of defend- 
ing herself, it is possible that she, like 
Poland in the eighteenth century, will be 
partitioned among her ambitious neigh- 
bours. The latter, in any case, may be 
expected to invade and ravage Bulgaria 
whenever the circumstances seem favour- 
able for repeating the tactics adopted in 
1918 (7.e., a Press campaign against the Bul- 
garians calculated to make British public 
opinion oppose intervention, accompanied 
by measures to cut them off from commun!- 
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cation with the outer world). The tempta- 
tion to do so will be almost irresistible to 
peoples in the Balkan stage of civilisation, 
for the Bulgarian army will be so small that 
the invaders could dispose of it with 
practically no loss to themselves. To avoid 
this danger, if possible, and to ensure the 
preservation of their national entity, the 
Bulgarians would be wise to bring about 
a rapprochement with Serbia (this has 
long been the policy of the Agrarian and 
Socialist parties in Bulgaria) at the earliest 
possible moment and at almost any cost, 
and even, perhaps, to offer the throne of 
Bulgaria to the Prince Regent Alexander.! 
There is already a movement in Croatia 
in favour of federation with Bulgaria,? 
and the Croats are apparently destined 
to be the mediators between Serbs 
and Bulgars, who will probably become 
united, sooner or later, as inevitably as 
have the English and the Scotch. The 
differences between them are not as funda- 


1 For this there would be an historical precedent, for 
in 1257 Constantine Tech, grandson of King Stephen 
Nemanya of Serbia, was chosen Tsar of Bulgaria. 

2 The tendency among the Croats to promote an 
understanding with Bulgaria would be strengthened if 
the Bulgarian Church were to become united with Rome. 
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mental as those between Greeks and Slavs, 
and their mutual antagonism has always 
been greater among the official classes than 
among the peasants. If the Serbians will 
consent to Macedonian autonomy, their 
persecution of the Macedo-Bulgars may, in 
time, be forgotten by the Bulgarians ; 
while the present humiliation of Bulgaria 
may help the Serbians to forget the 
behaviour of their enemies during the 
European War. In the nineteenth century 
many leading Serbs, such as Ilija Gara- 
shanin, worked for the creation of a Serbo- 
Bulgarian State, but the intrigues of the 
Austrian Government were successful in 
keeping the two peoples apart. 

The inclusion of Bulgaria in a Jugoslav 
Federation may be long delayed by the 
policy of Italy in the Balkans. If Italy 
gives really effective support to Bulgaria, 
the latter will see a possibility of obtaining 
a fair share of Macedonia, and will be 
unwilling to cut her losses in that direction. 
But mere sympathy without practical 
results will have little effect on the Bul- 
garians, and it seems unlikely that the 
Italians can offer anything better. 


CHAPTER V 
** AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM ”’ 


HE Bulgarian people, at the begin- 

ning of the armistice, were con- 
fident that they would receive just 
treatment at the Peace Conference; but 
it is doubtful whether this simple faith, 
which did little credit to their intellects, 
was shared by any one outside Bulgaria— 
except, perhaps, by those who took the 
speeches of President Wilson seriously. 
Since her entry into the war, the Bulgarian 
case had never been put before the British 
or French publics, and to write impartially 
about the Balkans was naturally regarded 
as unpatriotic and disloyal to our allies. 
To such an extent, moreover, has Greek 
influence permeated Western journalism, 
that even during the armistice the Bulgarian 
point of view, unlike the German, was 
seldom heard, and it was almost impossible 
for those who derived their information 
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from the newspapers to form any un- 
prejudiced view on the Balkan question. 
Meanwhile, the numerous Greek propa- 
gandists, renowned throughout Europe for ° 
their skill and activity, were able, without 
fear of contradiction, to flood the British 
Press with a constant stream of dubious 
reports—usually from “ official ” or “‘ semi- 
official ? Greek sources; the chief centre 
for the concoction of these works of fiction 
being Salonica. 

It need hardly be said that no report 
from any native Balkan source is of the 
slightest value unless the evidence has been 
carefully sifted by experienced and im- 
partial neutrals, but the propagandists 
were justified in relying on public ignorance 
of Eastern methods. In Macedonia itself, 
which has long been the scene of constant 
outrages by at least five different races, it 
is extremely difficult for any traveller to 
discover the facts. He may, for instance, 
be taken to inspect a row of corpses: If 
his companions are Greeks, he is told that 
the bodies are those of Greeks who have 
been massacred by Bulgars or Albanians ; 
if they are Bulgars, on the other hand, he 
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is told that the bodies are those of Bulgarian 
peasants who have been massacred by 
Greeks or Serbs. And there are very few 
people who can check these statements. 
Natives of the Balkans are not really 
shocked by any atrocities, however horrible, 
but they have discovered that Anglo- 
Saxons are; and the value of “ atrocity 
campaigns”? is now well understood 
throughout the Peninsula, where they are 
regarded as an easy means of winning the 
sympathy of the British people—a people 
reputed to be more humane than intelli- 
gent. In the present case, the campaigners 
had no difficulty—after Greece became a 
popular ally—in securing the active co- 
operation of certain professors, clerics, and 
journalists in this country ; while some of 
our gushing Liberals, whose heads had been 
turned by the charms of M. Venizelos, 
uttered ecstatic eulogies of modern Hellen- 
ism. But the main credit for the success 
of the campaign, which was conducted by 
means of numerous books,! pamphlets, 
and entertainments, as well as in the Press, 


1 The most advertised of these is perhaps Greece before 
the Oonference, by Polybius. 
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is due to the Greeks themselves, whose 
persistence in breaking the Ninth Com- 
mandment no doubt deserves its reward. 

Many of the Balkan intellectuals have 
for some years been engaged in the gentle 
art of manufacturing evidence of the 
cutting off of ears and noses, the gouging 
out of eyes, the playing of bowls with 
babies’ heads, etc., as well as of more 
subtle and unnatural forms of bestiality 
such as would never occur to the primitive 
minds of the Serb and Bulgar peasant 
soldiers. It is an art in which they have 
now acquired an extraordinary proficiency, 
and they are fully competent to provide 
evidence calculated to deceive, not only 
good, credulous bishops and prejudiced 
foreign officials, but even neutral investi- 
gators who fail to examine witnesses im- 
partially from all parties concerned. If 
such investigators set out to establish a 
case against any particular race in the 
Balkans, they will not find the slightest 
difficulty in doing so. 

The campaign, however, was not con- 
cerned with atrocities only, but was 
designed to discredit in every possible way 
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the three peoples—Bulgarians, Albanians, 
and Turks—from whom the Greeks in- 
tended to annex territory. To take one 
instance out of hundreds, a Reuter telegram 
from Salonica, published in the Westminster 
Gazette during the Labour Conference at 
Berne in the spring of 1919, stated that, 
according to a report from a semi-official 
Greek source, the Bulgarian delegate at 
that Conference, M. Sakazov, was known 
to be secretly in league with Radoslavov 
and the Chauvinist party. To any one 
with the slightest knowledge of Bulgarian 
politics, this statement about the well- 
known Socialist leader was merely absurd, 
but it was thought good enough for the 
British Press. The extremely obvious 
motive of such reports, however, must have 
made them suspect—apart from their in- 
herent improbability—to those who had 
any experience of the Near East. 

Most of the Greek reports, in fact, were 
palpably false ; others were probably true. 
Reliable and impartial reports have pro- 
vided sufficient evidence to convict a large 
number of Bulgarians of disgraceful con- 
duct; and any “atrocity campaign,” 

B.38.B. I 
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directed against any Balkan people, is 
almost bound to contain a certain amount 
of truth, for all Balkan peoples have 
committed atrocities on their enemies 
whenever they have had a favourable 
opportunity. From 1915 to 1918, the 
Bulgarians had far greater opportunities 
than any of their neighbours, and it is not 
unnatural, therefore, that those whose 
Balkan researches began in 1915 or later 
should suppose that the Bulgarians are the 
most barbarous race in the Peninsula. But 
Balkan history did not begin in 1915. One 
would gladly forget the behaviour of 
Greek bands in Macedonia before the 
Turkish Revolution, and that of the Greek 
troops in the same country during the 
Balkan wars; but, so long as the Greeks 
persist in proclaiming their own moral 
superiority, they have only themselves to 
blame if the facts are recalled; nothing 
but their own malice, indeed, has necessi- 
tated a re-statement of these facts. 

Most of the shortcomings of the Greeks 
are comparatively innocuous, and certainly 
do not diminish one’s liking for the race. 
Their one really serious offence—especially 
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to those who know something about Greek 
atrocities—is their persistent and highly 
organised campaign of slander against their 
enemies. It is easy enough to excuse such 
things as lying and stealing, and even 
occasional murder and rape, for these 
things appear to be compatible with the 
most lovable qualities; but it is not so 
easy to excuse malice combined with 
hypocrisy. The endless Greek propaganda 
against the Bulgarian people, which con- 
tinues year after year with unflagging 
enthusiasm, disgusts and wearies the 
majority of those who read it, and is the 
chief cause of any anti-Greek feeling which 
lingers in this country. Even if all the 
assertions made were true, their monoto- 
nous reiteration would still have the 
opposite effect on the average Englishman 
to that intended by their authors. 

The Serbians, in spite of their far greater 
sufferings, are much less fond of atrocity- 
mongering, and seldom indulge in it except 
when incited by their Greek allies; nor 
do they pretend, when claiming slices of 
Bulgarian territory, that they are really 
actuated by a pure passion for the service 


12 
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of humanity. The ambition of the Greeks 
to annex the whole of Thrace is, we are 
given to understand, altruistic, their chief 
desire being to defend Christendom from 
the domination of the diabolical Bulgarian 
race! This superb hypocrisy is, no doubt, 
the quality which endears them to some of 
our own statesmen; but in view of the 
fact, admitted by all impartial authorities, 
that Bulgaria has long been the best 
governed Balkan State south of the 
Danube, the argument of Greek orators 
that its very existence Is a menace to 
civilisation is amusing rather than cogent. 
The Greeks are fond of asserting that 
they are the most civilised and cultured of 
the Balkan races, but this opinion, though 
held by a number of observant travellers, 
is not shared by any other of these races 
(who generally regard the Greeks with 
considerable contempt) ; and the Southern 
Slavs, who have achieved greater things 
during the last fifty years in art and litera- 
ture, as well as in war, can hardly be blamed 
if they evince no enthusiasm to embrace 
the culture of modern Hellas which they 
have so stubbornly resisted in the past. 
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But whether the Greeks are more or 
less civilised than their neighbours, they 
are certainly far more astute. They are 
the only people who would have been on 
the winning side in the war, whichever side 
had won; for King Constantine would 
have had as much claim on the gratitude 
of the Kaiser as M. Venizelos has on that 
of the Allies. During the first Balkan War 
their diplomacy was equally brilliant, for 
it made inevitable the second war, out of 
which they gained so much at such little 
cost. At the London Conference, M. Veni- 
zelos and their other delegates pursued a 
deliberate and skilful policy of procrasti- 
nation, thus enabling the Greek and Serbian 
armies to establish themselves impregnably 
in those regions which, under any peaceful 
and equitable settlement, must inevitably 
have become either Bulgarian or auto- 
nomous. When General Savov made his 
unauthorised attack on the Serbs and 
Greeks, the latter had already attacked 
and overpowered the Bulgars at Nigrita, 
Pravishta, and other places. The preserva- 
tion of the Balkan Alliance had thus been 
rendered impossible, and the Greeks, having 
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used Bulgaria to crush Turkey, proceeded 
to use Serbia to crush Bulgaria. At the 
same time they secured the support 
of European opinion by a _ well-timed 
‘atrocity campaign.” “The use of the 
Greek army against Bulgar non-combat- 
ants,’ writes Mr. George Young, “‘ seems 
to have been risked under cover of accusa- 
tions of similar abuses directed against the 
Bulgars at a time when the latter could not 
defend themselves.” The responsibility of 
exploiting an “‘ atrocity campaign ”’ for the 
purpose of affecting European opinion 
“* must be ascribed mainly to Greece, whose 
lead was followed by Serbia. Bulgaria 
could not be heard at all, even in defence, 
because her communications were cut at 
the time chosen by Greece for the opening 
of the campaign. ... Greek diplomacy 
was in complete control of the situation, 
and the campaign was characteristically 
clever in conception. The whole Greek 
‘atrocity’ attack, in which the new 
King was given a leading part, is exposed 
to the suspicion of having been organised 
in order, in the first place, to divert atten- 
tion from the intention of the Greeks 
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to clear the Bulgar population out of 
such further territory as they might 
occupy!; and, in the second place, in 
order that, in the partition then pro- 
ceeding at Bucharest, the Bulgars might 
lose any ‘democratic’ sympathy that 
might remain to them after their mistakes, 
or that might have been restored to them 
by their misfortunes.” 2 

The Bulgarians, on the other hand, have 
played their cards with characteristic stu- 
pidity, and they must pay the penalty 
for allowing the discredited King Ferdinand 
to force them into a war of revenge. It 
is true that they had suffered intolerable 
wrongs in 1913,? and that the constant 

1 The recent “atrocity” propaganda has no doubt 
been largely prompted by a similar intention with regard 
to Thrace. Such propaganda is seldom financed without 
a definite purpose, and when the Greeks launch a new 
attack on Bulgaria, we shall probably be justified in 
oe that they are preparing a military or diplo- 
matic offensive against that country. The latest device 
of their propagandists is to spr fictitious reports of 
Bolshevik outbreaks in Bulgaria. 

2 Nationalism and War in the Near East. 

“The settlement of Bucharest was imposed against 
the teachings of equity, of ethnography, and of experi- 
ence in professed pursuance of a Balkan balance of 

wer.” —Nationalism and War in the Near East, by a 

iplomatist. 


‘*No country in the world would have accepted the 
position into which Bulgaria was forced without a real 
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stream of refugees from Macedonia, bring- 
ing tales of persecution, made the prospect 
of vengeance exceedingly tempting; but 
the War Party was, nevertheless, in a 
minority at the time, and the unwilling sub- 
mission of the majority to the policy of the 
king and the militarists was inexcusable. 
It was also fatal; for the Bulgarians, 
unlike the Greeks, were not at the mercy 
of the Allied fleets, and could not, therefore, 
be saved from themselves. (The Powers 
which have command of the sea can always 
coerce Greece within a few weeks if they 
care to do so, and if Sofia had been as close 
to the Mediterranean as Athens, Bulgaria 
would almost certainly have been our 
ally.) 

The Bulgarians must now abandon all 
hopes of realising their national unity. It 
Has been suggested, however, that the 
people of Macedonia, who are known to 
have an intense desire for autonomy— 
although they were almost the only people 
in Europe who were allowed no representa- 


(if prance odin determination to achieve revanche on the 
ane Re wie The ty.” —-Boundaries in Europe and the Near 
y Sir Thomas Holdich. 
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tion at Paris during the Conference— 
should be granted the right of self-determi- 
nation. Have not the leading Allied 
statesmen frequently declared that we 
have been fighting for this very principle, 
and that all the Allies were inspired by a 
longing for the universal establishment of 
Justice and Liberty ? Lord Reading, on 
his arrival at New York in March, 1919, 
went so far as to assert that “ the repre- 
sentatives of the Powers have acted 
throughout in accordance with those prin- 
ciples of Justice and Liberty for all nations 
which have inspired alike the development 
of the American Union and that of the 
British Empire.” This declaration was 
typical of many others, both during and 
after the war, by even eat men than 
Lord Reading. 

As nobody on the continent of Europe 
expected us to carry on a crusade in the 
interests of Justice, it was hardly necessary, 
perhaps, for British politicians to make 
such questionable statements as_ these. 
The temptation to gratify the Anglo-Saxon 
instinct for hypocrisy was apparently too 
strong for the politicians to resist, but, in 
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the long run, honesty would have been 
the wiser policy; in any case the frank 
brutality of John Bull and the Globe was 
less offensive than the unctuous self- 
righteousness which found its purest ex- 
pression in the pages of some of our Liberal 
journals. The doctrine of self-determina- 
tion may have been a convenient one for 
justifying the destruction of hostile em- 
pires, and the belief that we intended to 
put it into practice certainly undermined 
the war spirit of the Bulgarian people and 
hastened the collapse of their armies ; but 
our real object, as every one on the 
Continent now knows as well as we do, 
was to weaken Germany and _ prevent 
her easterly expansion. In cases where 
self-determination would have conflicted 
with the Imperialism of our allies—as in 
Macedonia—our Government, naturally, 
had no intention of applying it... Our 
lip-service to this doctrine has, therefore, 

1 The Times, in a leading article on July 26th, 1919, 
argued that it would “seem perverse” to apply the 
principle of self-determination in favour of the ‘“ Bul- 
garian majority ’’ in Macedonia. That is quite a reason- 
able point of view, but it is wholly inconsistent with the 


doctrines proclaimed by President Wilson and endorsed 
by Mr. Lloyd George. 
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given rise to a certain amount of mis- 
understanding. 

It is possible that in Greek Macedonia 
this misunderstanding will matter little, 
for there is no party of any importance 
among the Greeks—as there is among the 
Serbs and Bulgars '—which objects to the 
official persecution of alien elements within 
the kingdom. Now that the Greeks have 
been our allies, and a number of writers are 
ready to flatter and curry favour with them 
under any circumstances, they will feel 
little need of restraint in the pursuit of 
this policy—except, perhaps, in the case 
of the Turks, who have influential friends 
in London and Paris. With. ourselves, it 
is different. It would be entirely un- 
reasonable, of course, to put the cases either 
of Ireland or of Egypt in the same category 
as that of Macedonia, for the English do 
not usually commit wanton “ atrocities ”’ in 
Ireland, and the Egyptians are not ripe for 
self-government; but there are in this 


1 In Serbia the Socialists and others protested against 
the barbarity of the administration established in Serbian 
Macedonia in 1913, and in Bulgaria many prominent 
Liberals protested successfully against the treatment of 
the Pomaks in 1912. 
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country large numbers of people who really 
believe in the principle of self-determina- 
tion, not only for themselves, but for 
others, and not only for white people, but 
for brown. These people—who wish that 
our statesmen, even though they had not 
meant what they said on this question, 
should act as if they had—are already 
giving encouragement to Indian and 
Egyptian agitators ; and for the increasing 
difficulties and perplexities of Imperial 
administration, not only mn the East, but 
in South Africa and elsewhere, our short- 
sighted championship of the doctrine of 
self-determination is mainly to blame. It 
was, no doubt, legitimate to play the 
confidence trick on our enemies, but was 
it wise to play it on our friends? We told 
the wild Arabs of the desert, for instance, 
that they had a right to complete inde- 
pendence, and, lo! the Syrians and the 
Egyptians, who had perused with much 
interest our propagandist articles and our 
Arabic translations of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
orations, jumped to the conclusion that 
they, too, had a similar right. 

The chief danger, however, which may 
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threaten Greek Macedonia is an external 
one. The Greeks rely on the League of 
Nations to protect them against any 
attempt on the part of a neighbouring 
State to challenge their annexation of non- 
Greek populations. A wrong has been done 
in Macedonia which, in all probability, can 
only be righted by war, and the League, it is 
understood, exists primarily for the purpose 
of preventing war. Bulgaria, indeed—van- 
quished, ruined, and, above all, unpopular— 
can be ignored ; but what if the attempt is 
made by the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes? In that case the League 
would hardly intervene to prevent a revision 
of the settlement, for no people is more 
popular in Great Britain, France, and 
America than the Jugoslavs. 

When the people of Central Macedonia 
have become reconciled to their lot—what- 
ever it may be—will they not claim the right 
of self-determination for their brethren 
under Greek rule? These brethren, it is 
true, may by that time have been so far 
exterminated as to be a minority of the 
Christian population of Southern Mace- 
donia, but they, like the Armenians, could 
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claim the further right of counting their 
dead and their emigrants. And the Bel- 
grade Government, as we shall see, would 
be sorely tempted to espouse their cause. 

The present settlement, however, may 
be a permanent one if two conditions can 
be fulfilled. The first is that the Southern 
Macedonians become reconciled to Greek 
sovereignty. 

At the Peace Conference Italy declared, 
in support of her claim to Slav districts, 
that “the danger that she would create 
fresh irridentisms, which are always the 
consequence of injustice and persecutions, 
is entirely excluded by the precedents in 
her own history which appear in the con- 
sideration shown to the French, Slavs, and 
Germans already living on Italian soil.” 
It must be admitted that this statement 
is unconvincing, for irridentisms are not 
always the consequence of injustice and 
persecutions. But the Macedonians will 
not be ungrateful to any Government 
which brings them material prosperity, 
and, if Greece can do that, the possibility 
that she may win the loyalty of her Slav 
subjects cannot be ruled out without a 
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careful study of the manner in which she 
has treated them in the past. With regard 
to the present condition of Greek Mace- 
donia, no completely reliable information, 
so far as I am aware, is available. Accord- 
ing to the Bulgarians, the administration 
of that country is still intolerably unjust 
and tyrannical; while, according to the 
Greeks, 1t has reached a degree of perfection 
hitherto unknown in the Balkans or else- 
where. Having lived in the Near East, I 
am entirely unconvinced by either party to 
the dispute, and will, therefore, confine 
myself to the history of the Greek occu- 
pation of Macedonia in 1912 and 1918. 
The facts recorded in the following chapter, 
while reported from many sources, were 
confirmed by an experienced neutral and 
impartial Commission of Enquiry, consti- 
tuted by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, and presided over by 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant. Many 
of these facts were also verified indepen- 
dently by the American writer, Professor 
W. S. Monroe, and by Mr. H. M. Wallis ! 


1 See The Devastation of ao by H. M. Wallis, 
Quarterly Review, April, 191 
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and other foreigners. As the report of the 
Carnegie Commission did not appear till 
shortly before the outbreak of the European 
War, the British public has never realised 
_ how far it vindicated the conduct of the 
Bulgarians, and the Greeks have, accord- 
ingly, continued to profit by the success of 
King Constantine’s Press campaign. It 
was fortunate for them that there were so 
few foreigners in Macedonia after the 
Balkan wars, and that the country in 
which the atrocities occurred remained in 
Greek possession. In 1918, on the other 
hand, there were large numbers of 
foreigners in Serbia after its evacuation 
by the Bulgarians, who, unlike the Greeks, 
were unable to conceal their misdeeds. 
The second condition of permanency, 
which will also be considered in the next 
chapter, is that the Jugoslavs are satisfied 
with their ports on the Adriatic and 
relinquish their desire for a port on the 
7igean. This is, to a large extent, a 
question of geography, a science to which 
sufficient regard has not been paid in the 
settlement of the Balkan frontiers. 


CHAPTER VI 
WHO SHALL HAVE SALONICA ? 


1. GREECE. 


N considering the possibility of the 

Southern Macedonians becoming loyal 
subjects of Greece, it will be necessary, 
as we have seen, to refer to certain — 
events which occurred during the Balkan 
Wars of 1912 and 1918. They are events 
which I should prefer to leave in the 
oblivion to which, largely owing to Greek 
influence, they have been relegated. To 
recall them now is justified, however, 
by the fact that the anti-Bulgarian propa- 
ganda, in which the Greeks have taken the 
leading part, has been to a large extent 
successful—so successful, indeed, that any 
attempt to write impartially about the 
Balkans is now regarded by some people as 
a symptom of extreme Bulgarophilism.! 


1 Even the studiously impartial Carnegie Commission, 
whose President was an ardent Philhelline, and one of 


B.S.B. K 
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This propaganda has created a widespread 
belief, not only that many of the Bul- 
garians are sometimes barbarous—which 
every one knows to be the case—but that 
their record is essentially worse than that 
of the Greeks—which is not the case. Such 
a belief can only be corrected by some 
knowledge of the facts referred to, and a 
statement of these facts is, therefore, not 
only justifiable, but is even necessary in 
the interests of fair play and of historical 
truth. 

When the Greek troops entered Mace- 
donia at the beginning of the Balkan wars, 
the Slav inhabitants, who had not yet 
realised that Greece intended to annex 
Slav territory, at first welcomed them as 
liberators from the Turks. The invaders, 
however, who regarded Macedonia as Greek 
territory, and were furious at discovering 
that most of the peasants did not even 
speak the Greek language, soon showed 
that the only people who were to benefit 
by the liberation were the Greek minority, 
who everywhere began a campaign of 


whose members had fought for the Greeks, is described 
as Bulgarophil by Dr. Ronald Burrows and Mr. Crawfurd 
Price. 
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denunciation against the leading men in 
the Slav villages. These men were treated 
as brigands, and large numbers were sen- 
tenced to imprisonment from which the 
majority never returned. The Bulgarian 
schools were closed, and the teachers, 
unless they undertook to teach in Greek, 
were exiled or imprisoned ; while in certain 
places, both in Macedonia and Albania, 
the inhabitants were forced to sign docu- 
ments which, unknown to them, were 
petitions for the union of their districts 
with the kingdom of Greece. 

According to Greek theory, all those 
who adhere to the Patriarchate are Greeks, 
and the Bulgarian Church in Macedonia 
was, accordingly, destroyed by the ex- 
pulsion of its bishops and the confiscation 
of its school buildings and churches, which 
were handed over to the Patriarchists. By 
means of this simple device the Greeks are 
able to declare that they have not mal- 
treated the Slavs, for there are practically 
no Slavs to maltreat ! The great majority 
of the Christians are now held to be Greeks, 
whose treatment concerns no one but the 
Greeks themselves. By this device, too, 

4 K2 
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the Greek population statistics exaggerate 
the numbers of Greeks in Macedonia and 
Thrace. 

The Christians were not the only sufferers 
from the Greek invasion, for many Moham- 
medan villages were burnt and plundered 
by the advancing troops. The excesses of 
the Greek inhabitants of Eastern Macedonia 
against Mohammedans were more excusable 
than those of the various armies, for they 
were largely of a retaliatory character, but 
it is sad, though hardly surprising, to learn 
that the chief instigators of robbery and 
murder were the Greek bishops. With 
regard to the treatment of women, the 
behaviour of the Greeks throughout the 
Balkan wars was, according to the great 
mass of evidence taken both from Christians 
and Mohammedans by the Carnegie Com- 
mission, distinctly worse than that of any 
others of the combatants, with the possible 
exception of some of the Ottoman troops 
in Thrace. In certain places, the Mace- 
donian comitadjis were guilty of rape, but 
when the Bulgarian regular administration 
was established in Eastern Macedonia, many 
of them were tried by courts-martial and 
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sentenced to imprisonment for this and 
other crimes. 

With the exception of the enforced 
conversion of some of the Pomaks (Moham- 
medan Bulgars), the Bulgarians behaved 
comparatively well in the first Balkan War, 
but it was thought advisable in Greece 
to prepare public opinion for a breach 
between the allies, and the Bulgarians were, 
accordingly, represented in the Greek Press 
as a race of inhuman monsters. During 
the second Balkan War they undoubtedly 
committed indefensible crimes ; but many 
of the Greek allegations, after being pub- 
lished in the British and French Press, were 
subsequently proved to be false.’ Le 


1 “During the whole of the month of July ” (1913), 
writes Professor W. 8. Monroe, in Bulgaria and Her 
People, ‘‘ Bulgaria was completely out of touch with the 
rest of the world. But from the 2nd of July, the Greek 
press ascot kept the newspapers of ne and America 
supplied with letters and photographs that completely 
alienated the sympathy of civilised nations for the 
Bulgars. Unlike the Bulgarians, the Greeks welcomed 
war correspondents, and every resource of publicity was 
placed at their disposal. As has been shown by the 
retractions that certain European journals have been 
forced to make, the foreign correspondents were spared 
the trouble of gathering and writing the alleged charges 
of Bulgarian atrocities. Greek press agents generously 
did this work for them... . 

‘* The story of the Archbishop of Serres, with a photo- 
graph of a murdered Bulgar stripped and reclothed with 
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Temps, for instance, reported that the 
Archbishop of Serres and the Greek bishops 
of Doiran and Kavala had been brutally 
slain by the Bulgarians ; but these prelates 
were found to be alive and well a month or 
two ‘later, as was M. Ghiné, a Greek 
notable of Serres, who, according to 
a Greek semi-official pamphlet, had pre- 
viously been murdered. 

The Archbishop of Serres, so far from 
being himself murdered, was responsible 
for the killing of about two hundred un- 
armed Bulgarian civilians of that town. 
He organised and armed the Greek militia, 
who pillaged the houses of these people and 
brought them to the episcopal palace, 
where they were examined by a commission 
of local Greeks. Having been found guilty 
of being Bulgarians, they were taken to 
a neighbouring school, where they were 
closely confined, and their gaolers, at 


Greek ecclesiastical vestments, was sent to several papers 
in the United States. The name of the Reverend E. B. 
Haskell, an American missionary at Salonica, was 
appended to the account as an eye-witness of the atroci- 
ties at Serres. . . . It was subsequently found that the 
signature of Mr. Haskell was a forgery. He had been 
induced by the Greeks to sign a petition for relief for the 
refugees, after which his signature was adroitly copied 
and appended to the article in question.” _ 
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intervals during the next two or three days, 
led them in small batehes to an upper room 
and there killed them with knives and 
bayonets. The number of those who were 
murdered in this way exceeded two hun- 
dred, but a small minority were peasants 
who had been captured with arms in their 
hands ; among them, too, were four women, 
who were killed, and five boys, who were 
released. On July llth, 1918, when a 
Bulgarian detachment occupied Serres, a 
few of the prisoners were still alive, and 
a panic among the guards enabled eight of 
them to escape. 

King Constantine stated that Bulgarian 
provocations at Demir-Hissar on July 7th, 
1918, necessitated reprisals by the Greek 
army ; but, unfortunately for His Majesty’s 
reputation for veracity, these “ reprisals ”’ 
began on July 4th, when the Bulgarian 
town of Kukush was pillaged and burnt 
by the Greek troops. The latter also burnt 
no less than one hundred and sixty Bul- 
garian villages, it being clearly the delibe- 
rate policy of the Greek authorities to drive 
out the whole Bulgarian population of this 
flourishing district of Macedonia which 
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Greece was about to annex. The Turkish 
population, at this juncture, was armed 
and encouraged to take part in the work 
of devastation, and Greeks from the Strum- 
nitza and other districts were at once 
brought to Kukush and assisted to estab- 
lish themselves on the sites of the former 
Bulgarian homes. 

On the burning of Kukush, the majority 
of the inhabitants of the district took to 
flight, and, though many of them died on 
the way, large numbers found safety in 
Bulgaria. With regard to the fate of the 
- minority who remained, the evidence was 
very carefully sifted by the Carnegie Com- 
mission, who came to the conclusion that, 
** wherever the peasants ventured to await 
the arrival of Greek troops in their villages, 
they had the same experience. The village 
was sacked and the women were violated 
before it was burnt, and non-combatants 
were wantonly butchered.” At Akangeli 
and many other villages “‘ the Greek troops 
gave themselves up openly and generally 
to a debauch of lust,”’ while at the town of 
Ghevgeli, which was not burnt, at least two 
hundred unarmed Bulgarians were killed, 
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and similar massacres occurred in the 
villages of that neighbourhood. The in- 
habitants of Kirtchevo fled early in the 
month, but letters were sent to them over 
the signature of a well-known Greek of 
Demir-Hissar, assuring them of their safety 
if they returned; this they unwisely did, 
and when the troops arrived on July 15th, 
the usual orgy of massacre and rape took 
place. Even at the French Catholic con- 
vent of Paliortsi, five Bulgarian women and 
a girl were tortured, and a Catholic priest 
was severely beaten in the presence of 
Greek officers. The Bulgarian army, in 
greatly inferior numbers, was at this time 
retreating, and there could have been no 
military necessity for the drastic measures 
of which the above are, perhaps, sufficient 
examples. 

Towards the end of July, the post-bags 
of a Greek regiment were captured at 
Razlog. The Commission afterwards ex- 
amined the contents, and were entirely 
convinced of their authenticity, which the 
Greek Government, indeed, did not attempt 
to deny. Some of the Greek newspapers 
pronounced them forgeries, and declared 
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that there were no Greeks bearing the 
names of the persons to whom they were 
addressed ; but it so happened that three 
of them were addressed to Greeks in 
America, where an investigation was made 
which resulted in the location of the 
individuals bearing the names and living 
at the addresses given in the letters.} 
Even if no other evidence were forth- 
coming, these soldiers’ letters would prove 
that the massacre of men, women, and 
children was carried out systematically and 
in cold blood. Some of the writers proudly 
boast that they are more cruel than the 
Bulgarians, and the majority refer en- 
thusiastically to the burning, killing, rape, 
and mutilation in which they had been 
ordered or encouraged to indulge. 

The action of the Greeks in the Strum- 
nitza district in August, 1913, is an amusing 
example of the elaborate methods which 
they are in the habit of adopting in order 
to influence the minds of foreigners. They 
wished to create the impression that no 
racial minority could live under Bulgarian 
rule—although, unfortunately for their case, 

1 Bulgaria and Her People, by William S. Monroe. 
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Bulgaria was the only Balkan State where 
a large proportion ‘of the former Turkish 
population had remained. Accordingly, 
the Greek military authorities in Strum- 
nitza (which was awarded to Bulgaria by 
the Treaty of Bucharest) ordered all the 
Greek and Turkish inhabitants to emigrate 
to Greek territory, and threatened to burn 
their houses if they failed to do so. Most 
of the Greeks were willing enough to go, 
especially as they were promised new and 
comfortable homes at Kukush, but some of 
the Turks had to be evicted by force. The 
Greek authorities then burnt the Greek and 
Turkish, but not the Bulgarian, houses, 
after which they were able to report that 
all the non-Bulgar inhabitants had burned 
their own houses rather than let them fall 
into the hands of the Bulgarians! The 
Greek Press had foretold, during the war, 
that this would happen. 

The fact that the Slavonic peoples were 
also guilty of excesses does not diminish 
the resentment of the Southern Mace- 
donians against their Greek oppressors, 
but it is only fair to say that none of the 
combatant peoples earned the right to 
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assume an attitude of injured innocence ; 
and none of them did so, in fact, except 
the Greeks, who forgot that those who live 
in glass houses should not throw stones. 
In the Adrianople region, at the beginning 
of the first war and the end of the second, 
the Turks all but exterminated such of the 
Bulgarian population as failed to escape 
across the frontier. Further south, near 
the Sea of Marmora, the Ottoman troops 
behaved with extreme brutality in the 
Greek villages, but, according to a Greek 
secret report,! the Turkish officials after- 
wards demanded that “a declaration be 
signed to the effect that all these infamies 
were committed by the Bulgarian army.” 
In Northern Macedonia, during the second 
Balkan War, both Bulgars and Serbs dis- 
played a ferocity almost equal to that of 
the Greeks and Turks, while the Monte- 
negrins especially distinguished themselves 
by mutilatmg wounded Albanians. All 
these peoples want the truth to be known 
about their enemies, but not about them- 
selves, and no investigation can be im- 
partial or reliable unless it is carried out 


1 See Report of Carnegie Commission. 
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exclusively by experienced neutrals who 
have no special connection with any of the 
parties concerned. 

The Inter-Allied Commissions which re- 
cently investigated Bulgarian atrocities 
were, naturally, influenced in various ways 
by the representatives of our Balkan 
allies, and their reports are, therefore, of 
small value as historical records—not so 
much because they exaggerate Bulgarian 
misdeeds as because they ignore the mis- 
deeds which provoked them—but there 
was certainly no need of any commission 
to prove that the Bulgarians have com- 
mitted many barbarous acts against the 
Serbians?; and the only objection to 


1 Of the five members of the Commission which 
recently investigated atrocities in Serbia, three were 
Serbians. It is difficult to believe that any such inves- 
tigation can be entirely impartial when the accusers 
form the a of the Commission and the accused 
are not even h ; and it is more than doubtful whether 
the Serbians would accept as impartial a report on 
Serbian atrocities drawn up exclusively by Germans, 
aris tol and Bulgars. 

3 They are also reported by an Inter-Allied Com- 
mission to have maltreated, in the usual Balkan manner, 
the Greeks living in that part of Macedonia which the 
Athens Government voluntarily handed over to Bul- 
garia, and there is presumably some truth in the report 
of this Commission. During the period of the alleged 
atrocities, however, I read a large number of secret 
reports, mainly from Greek agents, on the situation in 
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punishing them for their barbarity is that 
no steps have been taken, or are proposed, 
for the punishment of the similar Greek 
offences against humanity. The really 
serious accusation against Bulgaria, that 
she fought on the wrong side during the 
war, cannot be denied, and for that she 
has very properly been punished (although 
the suggestion that moral considerations 
affected the attitude of any of our Balkan 
allies is merely laughable); but it savours 
of humbug to punish her, in addition, for 
offences of the kind that every Balkan race 
has committed freely in recent years. 
Bulgarian cruelties during the war may, 
perhaps, have equalled those to which the 
Macedonian Bulgars had so lately been 
subjected ; it is certain, at any rate, that 
the sufferings of the latter had provided 
Bulgaria with a far stronger incentive to 
revenge than existed in the case of Greece 
in 1913. 

If I do not refer at greater length to the 
terrible vengeance of the Bulgarians, it is 


all parts of Eastern Macedonia ; none of those reports 
contained any mention of misconduct on the part of the 
Bulgarian authorities, though there were many bitter 
complaints by Venizeliste against the Greek Royalists. 
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not because I do not condemn it, or have 
any desire whatever to excuse it, but 
because our Balkan allies have made all 
the Bulgarian atrocities (and many more 
which never took place) familiar to every 
reader of the newspapers in Western 
Europe. During the Peace Conference, their 
official representatives, as well as their 
journalists, devoted themselves mainly to 
propaganda. “ This latter industry,” wrote 
Mr. Crawfurd Price, himself a_ brilliant 
propagandist, “is being carried on cease- 
lessly, and one can only hope that the 
results will to some extent repay the 
colossal expenditure of energy and money 
which is being devoted to this newly 
recognised adjunct to diplomacy.” ! It is 
pleasant to think how many struggling 
journalists have been rescued from honour- 
able poverty by the immense increase of 
Nationalist propaganda which the war has 
created. We all know that there are many 
secret means of influencing public opinion, 
means which are, fortunately, less effica- 
cious in Great Britain than in many other 
countries. (As the writer has himself 
1 The Balkan Review, April, 1919. 
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assisted In carrying on British official pro- 
paganda in the Near East, he cannot claim 
complete innocence on this subject.) It is 
greatly to the credit of British journalism 
that the most influential of our news- 
papers (including The Times) refrained from 
joining in the Parisian chorus of Bulgaro- 
phobia during the Peace Conference, while 
several of them, such as the Nation and the 
New Statesman, boldly advocated the appli- 
cation of “ Wilsonian”’ principles to the 
settlement of the Balkan frontiers. 

The excesses of the Greeks during the 
Balkan wars do not, of course, stamp them 
as being more barbarous than many other 
peoples who have suffered centuries of 
oppression, though the Greeks differ from 
the Slavs in that, having, during those 
centuries, more readily submitted to the 
insults of their conquerors, they are now 
particularly fond of insulting those in their 
power. Before 1914, it was generally recog- 
nised that the stage of civilisation reached 
by the Balkan peoples was a comparatively 
primitive one, but since some of these 
peoples became our allies there has been a 
tendency to regard the latter as our equals 
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in civilisation—a delusion which, in view 
of their past history, is obviously absurd, 
and is likely to lead to misunderstanding in 
the future. ‘“‘We must remember,” says 
Sir Thomas Holdich,! “ that there is nothing 
to choose in the matter of political 
morality, or the suppressed existence of a 
strain of savage barbarity, between Greek 
or Serbian, Turk or Bulgarian, Balkan 
Moslem or Balkan Christian.”” Hardly any 
of the peoples of Eastern Europe can be 
trusted to treat ethnical minorities with 
ordinary humanity. Every one knows that 
this is the case—though many prefer not 
to say so publicly—and that there 1s nothing 
inconsistent, therefore, in wishing to impose 
on these peoples restrictions of sovereignty 
such as would be superfluous in Western 
Europe. The saying that “ what is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander ”’ is 
not applicable when goose and gander are 
at totally different stages of civilisation. 
If the Supreme Allied Council had been 
determined to avoid, as far as possible, the 
causes of future wars, they would have 

1 Boundaries in Europe and the Near Hast, by Sir 
Thomas Holdich. 
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stated the truth about this matter frankly 
and firmly; but frankness and firmness 
are not qualities for which that august 
body was ever distinguished. It was per- 
fectly natural that the peoples who have 
now become independent, or who have 
realised their national unity as a result of 
the war, should object to the protection 
of any of their own subjects by the 
League of Nations, but it would not be 
unfair to remind them—since some of 
them appear to have already forgotten the 
fact—that their triumphs were not due to 
their own efforts, but mainly to those of 
the British, French, American, and Italian 
peoples. 

The behaviour of the advancing Greek 
armies in 1912 and 1918 points to the 
improbability of a reconciliation between 
the Greeks and their Slav subjects, for the 
Macedonians have never shown any dis- 
position to practise the Christian virtue of 
forgiveness. But it is hardly fair to judge 
a people by the conduct of its troops during 
the excitement of a victorious march, and 
it is more important, therefore, to know 
what was the nature of the regular Greek 
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administration which was established in 
Macedonia in the rear of the armies. 

At Salonica, in June, 1918, about a 
thousand Bulgarian civilians were thrown 
into prison without trial, and four or five 
thousand more were shipped off to various 
prisons in Greece. On the steamers which 
conveyed the latter, the Marietts Ralli 
and the Catherini, they were treated 
with studied cruelty, and a number of 
them, including the popular Archimandrite 
Eulogius, were afterwards thrown into the 
sea and drowned. In the city itself, the 
Greek soldiers forced their way into the 
houses of the Bulgarians, extorting money, 
insulting the women, and beating the men. 
A few escaped imprisonment by paying 
large bribes, and in some cases Bulgarians 
were protected from the plunderers by the 
Cretan Police, who showed more humanity 
than the Greeks of the mainland. Some of 
the less fortunate (who were never even 
interrogated, and were guilty only of being 
Bulgarians) were confined for over three 
months in a room so closely packed that 
they were usually unable to lie down. The 


prisoners of war, both officers and men, 
L2 
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were treated like convicts in the prisons 
of Trkeri, Ithaca, and Nauplia, where the 
conditions closely resembled those of the 
worst prisoners of war camps in Bulgaria 
during the European War; and at Pireus 
some of the officers were deliberately 
exposed to the insults of the crowd, though 
Greek journalists afterwards reported that 
they had been received in the best society 
of the town! The Serbian and Bulgarian 
treatment of prisoners in the Balkan wars 
was incomparably more humane. 

The Bulgarians in Salonica were a small 
minority of the population, which was 
mainly Jewish and Mohammedan, but the 
whole territory annexed by Greece in 1913 
contained about three hundred thousand 
Slav Christians and approximately the 
same number of Turks and other Moham- 
medans. The Greek authorities declared 
that the language and religion of alien 
nationalities would be respected, but this 
promise was not to apply to the Slavs, 
who, according to Greek reckoning, were 
merely ‘* Bulgarophone Greeks,” although 
the majority of them belonged to the 
Exarchate and considered themselves Bul- 
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garians. It was clearly essential, there- 
fore, for the Greeks to destroy the Ex- 
archate and compel its adherents to become 
members of the Greek Patriarchate. 

At Castoria the wholesale conversion of 
the Slav population was undertaken by the 
Greek bishop, who despatched armed bands 
of “‘ missionaries ” throughout the district. 
It is said that these missionaries sometimes 
resorted to preaching, pointing out the 
futility of praying in a Slavonic language 
which Christ could not understand, and 
also the fact that the spirits of deceased 
Exarchists become vampires! However 
that may be, the villagers were forced to 
declare that they were really Greeks who 
had been led astray by Bulgarian propa- 
ganda, and to send deputations to the 
Bishop seeking admission to the true 
‘““Chureh of Jesus Christ.””> The Turkish 
Mohammedans were recognised as Turks, 
but all Bulgar-speaking people—even those 
of the Mohammedan faith—were expected 
to declare themselves Greeks. 

At Vodena, the Greek troops had at first 
been received with generous hospitality by 
the Slav inhabitants, but this did not 
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prevent the beating and banishment of 
several hundred leading Bulgarians, the 
plunder of private property, and the de- 
struction of Slavonic inscriptions and 
national images. In the villages of the 
Castoria, Vodena, and Florina districts 
Greek andartes of the lowest class were 
placed in control of the administration, and 
the story of their rule is the usual monoto- 
nous record of bloodshed and outrage. 
Such was the Government of M. Venizelos, 
which Mr. Pember Reeves, in a pamphlet 
issued by the Anglo-Hellenic League, 
humorously describes as “‘ rational, tolerant, 
and Christian.” 

With regard to the Turkish population, 
whose assimilation was clearly impossible, 
the Greek authorities in many places 
carried out (after the Treaty of Bucharest) 
the more merciful policy of extermination. 
Many of their villages were laid waste, 
imams and notables were killed, and the 
people were driven in herds to Salonica, 
whence about sixty thousand (some of 
whom were voluntary emigrants) were 
despatched to Asia Minor. Others of them 
fled to Bulgaria, where the Government had 
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to support over a hundred thousand 
refugees! The majority of the latter 
were, of course, Slav Christians, and homes 
were found for a large proportion of them 
in Bulgarian Thrace, most of which, ap- 
parently, is now to be handed over to their 
worst enemies. 

The ruthless severity of the Serbian 
administration in Central Macedonia was 
widely condemned in the European Press 
(as well as by a number of Serbians), but 
‘the Greek policy of assimilation in Southern 
Macedonia (which evoked no protest in 
Greece) was both more systematic and less 
tolerable. It was, however, less effective. 
Sooner or later, the Macedonian Slavs could 
probably be induced in large numbers to 
regard themselves as Serbians,? but they 
will not, with a few exceptions, willingly 
_ regard themselves as Greeks, though they 


1 About 200,000 Macedonians emigrated to Bulgaria 
during and after the Balkan wars. 

2 It is conceivable that the present generation of 
Macedonians in Serbian territory might avoid the 
Serbisation of their children by becoming Catholics. 
Before the Balkan wars, there was a flourishing Uniate 
Church in Macedonia. In Greek territory this com- 
munity has now been wiped out, but it fared somewhat 
better in Serbia. The Serbian Government, however, 
will probably be able to prevent ite growth. 
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may be terrorised into outward conformity 
with the Greek Church. As soon as those 
in Greek territory realise that liberation 
cannot come from Bulgaria, it seems in- 
evitable that they will turn to Belgrade to 
rescue them from the Hellenism which they 
detest. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, 
as we have seen, the Macedonians had 
almost lost their racial consciousness 
(though the peasants still spoke a Bulgarian 
dialect), and all the Christians were com- 
pletely under the domination of the Greek 
Patriarchate and were regarded as Greeks 
by the Ottoman Government; but after 
centuries of the Hellenising process, the 
Greeks, in spite of Turkish support, 
had failed to assimilate these obstinate 
peasants. The latter still preferred to 
consider themselves Bulgarians—a _ fact 
which has been the chief cause of the 
Greeks’ relentless hatred of the upstart 
Bulgarian State. The Bulgarian revival 
began long before the political liberation 
of Bulgaria, and it began in Macedonia. 
It is the fashion to say that in recent 
years the Bulgarians have wilfully made 
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propaganda in Macedonia, but it is more 
historically correct to say that the Mace- 
donians have made propaganda in Bulgaria 
(where the Government was unable to 
control them). It may be assumed, there- 
fore—apart from the resentment caused by 
the latest methods of “ Hellenisation ”— 
that the Greeks will not easily succeed in 
the future where they failed ignominiously 
in the past ; but it is not unlikely that the 
Slavs of Southern Macedonia will transfer 
their propaganda from Sofia to Belgrade. 


2. JUGOSLAVIA. 


If the Bulgars are the Scotch of the 
Balkans, the Serbs are the Irish—though the 
comparison must not be carried too far. 
They are a particularly attractive race, 
simple and homely, gay and light-hearted, 
exuberant and passionate, sentimental and 
poetical. On the other hand, neither 
modesty nor industry are conspicuous Serb 
virtues, and at the present time, as a recent 
writer observes, they “ seem likely to suffer 
almost as much from unreasoning idealisa- 
tion as they did formerly from undeserved 
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contempt; ’’! but I am inclined to think 
that their unbounded self-satisfaction is 
more pardonable than the exasperating 
obstinacy of the Bulgarians or the malicious 
mendacity of the Greeks. Some of the 
wilder partisans of Serbia in Western 
Kurope are fond of encouraging the extreme 
Chauvinist party, which has usually been 
in power in recent years, but it may be 
hoped that in future the influence of the 
Croats and Slovenes will serve to strengthen 
the more enlightened elements in the old 
kingdom. 

Serbia was the first Balkan country to 
revolt against the Turks. Its people 
achieved their liberation by their own 
unaided efforts, and the struggle for free- 
dom of this essentially heroic nation was 
one of the most romantic in history. Under 
Black George, the gallant pig-breeder of 
the Shumadija forests and the ancestor of 
the present dynasty, the peasants rose as 
one man against the Turkish garrisons in 
1804, and for nine years successfully defied 
the armies of the Sultan. The rebellion 


: i fe aa Aspects of Balkan Problems, by Marion 
I. Newbigin 
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was eventually suppressed for a_ brief 
period, but in 1815 the undaunted Serbians 
rose again under Milosh Obrenovitch, who 
was a more astute statesman than Kara- 
george, and who ruled his people in 
patriarchal fashion till his exile in 18389. 
After the deposition of Prince Alexander 
Karageorgevitch in 1858, the aged Obreno- 
vitch was recalled to the throne, and 
reigned until his death in 1860. The 
unfortunate feud between the rival dynas- 
ties long retarded the progress of the 
country, but, after the annexation of 
Bosnia by Austria in 1908, a remarkable 
revival of the national spirit took place. 
The real tragedy of Macedonia lies, not so 
much in the sufferings of its inhabitants, 
who have suffered for centuries without 
becoming degenerate, but rather in the 
deteriorating effect which the power to 
persecute must have upon the character of 
a splendid but immature people like the 
Serbians. 

The inhabitants of Croatia, Slovenia, and 
Dalmatia had already attained a high 
degree of Western culture when those of 
Serbia threw off the Turkish yoke. The 
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most celebrated school of Jugoslav litera- 
ture was that of Ragusa—the torch-bearer 
of Slavonic culture during the darkest 
period of Serb history—and from the 
fifteenth century to the eighteenth the 
Ragusan Republic, whose Slav civilisation 
was largely influenced by the Italian 
Renaissance, produced a long line of poets 
and prose dramatists, such as Gundulitch 
and Drgitch. During the early nineteenth 
century the movement for Jugoslav unity 
was largely inspired by the Slovene poet, 
Vodnik, and the brilliant Croat journalist, 
Gaj; and at a somewhat later period the 
Catholic Croats produced two great states- 
men, Baron Jelachitch, who defended Croat 
rights against the Magyars, and Bishop 
Strossmayer, one of the most remarkable 
reformers of his time. 

The founder of modern Serbian literature 
was Obradovitch, who died at Belgrade in 
1811, and his greatest successor was Vuk 
Karajitch. The latter introduced the 
popular Serbian language into literature, 
and made known to the world the wonder- 
ful national songs—descriptive, mainly, of 
the glories of Dushan and the tragedy of 
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Kossovo—which aroused such enthusiasm 
throughout literary Europe a century ago. 
The most eminent of later Serb writers was 
Peter Petrovitch-Njegosh, Prince-Bishop 
of the Black Mountain. 

With regard to Jugoslav art, British 
readers do not need to be reminded that 
one of the first sculptors of the present 
day is Ivan Mestrovitch. The works of 
three other Jugoslav artists—Rosanditch, 
Ratchki and Krizman—have been exhibited 
more than once in England, and are much 
admired by many competent critics. 

The Serbians are a religious people, and 
have many interesting beliefs, superstitions, 
and legends of Pagan and Mohammedan 
as well as of Christian origin. During the 
long period of Turkish domination, the 
Church was one of the chief factors in 
preserving the national spirit, though the 
Greek ecclesiastics, as elsewhere in the 
Balkans, allied themselves with the Turks 
and eventually took possession of the 
episcopal sees. Another such factor was 
the fondness of the people for their national 
ballads and traditions, which recalled the 
glories of their ancient Empire even when 
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all education was in the hands of the 
Greeks. 

But a description of modern Serbia and 
its people would be almost superfluous at 
the present time, for so many British 
officers, nurses, relief agents, etc., have 
been in the country during the war, and so 
many of them have published, or will 
publish, their experiences, that Serbia is 
becoming as familiar to English readers as 
any country in Europe, and no people have 
ever enjoyed a greater popularity in 
England. There has been no lack of 
British sympathy with their terrible suffer- 
ings, nor of admiration for their heroic 
deeds. 

When they achieved their political union 
with the Jugoslavs of the late Hapsburg 
Empire, the British people warmly sup- 
ported the claim of the new kingdom to an 
adequate outlet on the Adriatic, for this 
claim was incontestable on ethnological 
grounds. But can any such outlet be 
sufficient for the free development of their 
commerce? They have wisely refrained 
from bringing forward, at a time when the 
support of Greece was valuable, a claim 
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which would have aroused the hostility of . 
that country. It is inevitable, neverthe- 
less, that Serbia should desire an outlet on 
the Aigean through Jugoslay territory. 

The Serbian claim to Salonica has 
been ably stated by M. Savitch.! ‘“‘ Geo- 
graphically and economically,” he writes, 
** Salonica belongs to Serbia. The valleys 
of the Morava and the Vardar constitute 
an economic unit extending naturally to 
the Gulf of Salonica. The main com- 
mercial artery which unites West and East, 
passing by way of Laibach, Zagreb, Bel- 
grade, Nish, and Uskub, finds a natural 
outlet in Salonica. The prosperity of 
Salonica depends entirely on the develop- 
ment of the Southern Slav State. Greece 
has no need of it ; she has already too much 
coast, and Salonica in her possession means 
‘only an unjust monopoly and a check upon 
the commercial development of Serbia. 
Greece ought not to prevent her from com- 
pleting her unity and independence by 
obtaining free access to Salonica.” 

The arguments of M. Savitch are 


1 The Reconstruction of South-Eastern Europe, by 
V. BR. Savitch. 
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. thoroughly sound, but the claim for 
Salonica should be made for Jugoslavia 
rather than for Serbia. As the Mace- 
donians are not Serbs (except in the ex- 
treme north), the inclusion of all Macedonia 
in Serbia would merely weaken the latter ; 
whereas an autonomous Macedonia would 
undoubtedly be a loyal member of a Jugo- 
slav Federation, which would become the 
strongest Power in the Balkans. 

The Adriatic is not the natural geo- 
graphical outlet of Serbia to the Mediter- 
ranean, for the Dalmatian coast is separated 
from the interior by the great barrier of the 
Dinaric Alps, so rugged and inaccessible 
that they present an almost insuperable 
obstacle to commerce. Geographically, 
indeed, this great limestone range, which 
runs along the whole eastern coast of the 
Adriatic, forms—rather than the Adriatic 
itself—the natural eastern boundary of 
Italy. At its northern end, behind Fiume, 
it is crossed with comparative ease, but 
south of this point there are only three 
important breaks in the range :—the 
Narenta valley, the Drin valley, and the 
course of the old Via Egnatia from Monastir 
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to Elbasan and Durazzo. The second and 
third will, no doubt, be developed for 
traffic, and the Serbians have, in fact, 
projected an extension of the Salonica- 
Monastir line to Ochrida and the coast. 
But both of these routes run through 
Albania, and are, therefore, unsatisfactory 
as outlets for Serbia!; for, as Sir Thomas 
Holdich ? remarks, “so long as a develop- 
ing country, growing in agricultural wealth 
and physical man-power, is under the 
necessity of appealing to some other 
country for the right of commercial high- 
way, which can only be obtained by grace 
or favour, there is little chance of that 
permanent peace between the two countries 
which is the offspring of mutual indepen- 
dence.” The same remark applies to 
Western Bulgaria’s natural outlet at Ka- 
vala, and neither country will be satisfied 
with the alternative possibility of appealing 
to the League of Nations. 

The Narenta cutting is probably too steep 

1 This was written on the rash assumption that even 


the Peace Conference would hesitate to dismember a 


neutral country such as Albania. 
in Eurepe and the Near East, by Sir 


Thomas Holdich. 
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and narrow to become of much commercial 
importance (though a narrow-gauge line 
ascends the gorge from the coast and 
reaches Sarajevo by means of a rack and 
pinion arrangement), and it is, In any case, 
too far north to be of use to Southern 
Serbia. But it is more than doubtful 
whether any outlet on the Adriatic, how- 
ever satisfactory in itself, would ensure the 
permanent contentment of Jugoslavia, for 
Italy, in possession of Valona as well as of 
Brindisi, would always be in a position 
to block the narrow Straits of Otranto. 
Throughout history the traffic between 
Central Europe and the Augean has flowed 
along the valleys of the Morava and the 
Vardar. The watershed between the rivers 
is only 1,500 feet above sea-level, and the 
route runs easily from Belgrade vid Nish 
to Uskub, and thence through the great 
depression between the Albanian moun- 
tains and the Rhodope, 1.e., through Mace- 
donia. The natural conditions which com- 
pelled the commerce of the ancients to 
follow this route have not changed, and 
Salonica is still the natural port of Belgrade. 
Geographically and economically, then, the 
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whole valley of the Vardar should belong 
to the Slavs, and such a solution would 
also be more in harmony with ethnological 
conditions than the present division of 
Macedonia between Serbia and Greece, for 
the Macedonians, up to the outskirts of 
Salonica, are mainly of Slavonic race. 
There is a strong minority, it is true, of so- 
called Greeks, but most of them are, in 
reality, Hellenised Vlachs; and many of 
the latter have in recent years shown a 
disposition to regard themselves as Rou- 
manians. Certain districts, too, have be- 
come Greek since the Balkan wars by the 
introduction of Greek immigrants following 
the expulsion of the former inhabitants ; 
but to recognise the right of Greece to these 
districts is to recognise the right of the 
Balkan peoples to exterminate their sub- 
jects of alien race. The problem of these 
alien minorities in Greece and Bulgaria 
should be solved, as far as possible, by 
assisting them to migrate to the country 
under whose Government they prefer to 
live; but, as there are at present far more 
Bulgarians in Greece than Greeks in Bul- 
garia, there would be, if this policy were 
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fully carried out now, more land in Greece 
than the Greeks themselves could possibly 
require, while Bulgaria would be seriously 
overcrowded. If, on the other hand, all 
Macedonia was an autonomous unit of a 
Jugoslav Federation, the Macedo-Bulgars 
would prefer to live in their native villages 
rather than in Bulgaria. 

Salonica itself is mainly a Jewish city, 
and the Jews, whose numbers have 
diminished since the Greek occupation, 
would welcome almost any rule rather than 
that of Greece (though they can doubtless 
be compelled to make a declaration to the 
contrary). 

The real ethnical boundary of Greece in 
Europe is the Viztritza (Bistricza) River, 
and the whole of Southern Macedonia, 
from Mount Grammos to the Struma valley 
—the lower course of which would form a 
convenient boundary between Bulgaria and 
an autonomous Macedonia—should be 
ceded by Greece to the Jugoslavs. The 
latter can, no doubt, use the port of 
Salonica freely so long as M. Venizelos 
is in power and they remain on good terms 
_ with the Greeks ; but no Balkan entente is 
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likely to be of very long duration. In this 
case, while the present Serbo-Greek frontier 
is maintained, there 1s little prospect of 
& permanent understanding, for, if the 
Serbs want Salonica, the Greek Imperialists 
want Monastir. If, however, the Greeks 
were wise enough to abandon their Mace- 
donian aspirations and retire within their 
natural frontiers, there would be no 
apparent cause of quarrel between the 
two peoples. 
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STATEMENT MADE BY TEN MOHAMMEDAN DEPUTIES 
IN THE BULGARIAN NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, FIVE 
OF THEM BEING DEPUTIES FOR WESTERN 
THRACE, : 


iB their craving for territorial expansion in the 
Balkans, and in order to justify their schemes 
by misleading public opinion in Europe, the 
Greeks are spreading the report that the Moslems in 
Western Thrace complain of Bulgarian exactions and 
would prefer to pass under Greek domination. 

We have heard of these reports with surprise and 
. indignation. It is true that, as a result of the war, 
the Moslems of Bulgaria have been exposed to 
diverse privations. But, without disguising their 
discontent with certain acts of the Bulgarian 
authorities, especially while the war lasted, they 
have no reason for preferring Greek to Bulgarian 
administration. 

The Moslems in Bulgaria enjoy the rights guaran- 
teed to them by the democratic Bulgarian Con- 
stitution, and have, thanks to these rights, preserved 
their national and religious privileges, living peace- 
fully in that country during the last forty years ; 
whereas the Greek Mussulmans were, from the very 
creation of modern Greece, obliged to abandon their , 
homes, so that to-day there is not one man left there 
of the hundreds of thousands of Moslems who at one 
time lived within the ancient frontiers of the Greek 
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kingdom. This fact shows in the clearest manner 
the character of the Greek administration and what 
Greek toleration and culture amount to. 

We declare that these Greek reports about the 
sentiments of the Bulgarian Moslems are entirely 
baseless. | 

As for the Memorandum which two of our col- 
leagues have handed to the representatives of the 
Great Powers at Sofia, the truth is as follows :— 

Lately the Greeks have been pretending that the 
whole of Eastern and Western Thrace is inhabited 
exclusively by Greeks, while the Bulgarian Com- 
mittee of Eastern Thrace has issued a Memorandum 
which ignored the existence of the Moslem element 
and contended that the majority of the population 
in Eastern Thrace were Bulgarians. In view of these 
two assertions, our above-mentioned colleagues, who 
represented Western Thrace, found it necessary to 
explain that the majority of the inhabitants there 
were Mussulmans. But to draw from this the con- 
clusion that the Moslems prefer Greek to Bulgarian 
administration is both arbitrary and false. The 
Moslems are devoted subjects of Bulgaria, as they 
have proved on the battlefields by shedding their 
blood for her greatness. They have always shared 
the joys and the sorrows of their Bulgarian com- 
patriots. 

We, therefore, protest indignantly and ener- 
getically against all Greek insinuations tending to 
mislead public opinion in Europe and to throw doubt 
on the loyalty of the Moslems in Bulgaria towards 
their Bulgarian compatriots. 

We also esteem it a duty to declare, on behalf of 
our Moslem compatriots in Dobrudja, that, having 
experienced the harshness of the Roumanian 
administration while Roumania ruled over them, 
more especially during the last war, they have no 
desire to remain under that intolerant régime, but 
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sigh for reunion with ourselves, within the frontiers 
of Bulgaria, our common Fatherland. 


Soria, March 5th, 1919. 


Signed by Sart MEHMEDOV, Husni BEY 
USNIEV, EDHEM Rovuui, Hapsg1 YusuF 
IpRAHIMOV, HapsI TEVFIK AHMEDOV, 
SHERIF ZUMRIEV, TALAAT TAKALLIV, SADKI 
MEHMEDOV, SABRI BEY SALIMOV, IBRAHIM 
UMEROV. 
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THE LaBour Party MEMORANDUM ON THE 
BULGARIAN PEACE TREATY. 


As the Labour Party, alone among British political 
parties, has a consistent foreign policy, it is interesting 
to note its attitude towards the Bulgarian Peace 
Treaty. The following memorandum has _ been 
adopted by the National Executive of the party :— 

““ The declared policy of the Labour Party is no 
less flagrantly violated by the Peace terms presented 
to Bulgaria than it has been by the German and 
Austrian Treaties. The principle of self-deter- 
mination has been completely abandoned, and the 
only apparent principle underlying the terms is that 
of encouraging the Imperialism of our Allies. These 
terms, unless revised, hold out no hope of permanent 
peace in the Balkans. | 

‘** In Central and Southern Macedonia, the great 
majority of the population are Bulgarians. Under 
the Peace Treaty these people are again to be handed 
over, as they were by the ‘Preaty of Bucharest, 1913, 
to the hated rule of the Serbian and Greek Govern- 
ments, by whom they were relentlessly persecuted 
(in spite of the protests of the Serbian Socialists) 
during and after the Balkan wars; and Serbian 
territory is even to be increased by the annexation 
of the Strumnitza district, which admittedly con- 
tains no Serbian population whatever. If the 
Bulgarian character of Macedonia is contested, a 
plébiscite should be held under neutral auspices, and 
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the inhabitants should be allowed to vote, if not for 
union with Bulgana, at least for autonomy under 
the protection of the League of Nations, which the 
majonty would probably prefer. 

‘ In the southern portion of the Dobrudja, which 
was seized by Roumania in 1913, the population 
consists almost entirely of Bulgarians and Moslems. 
The latter desire to be re-united with their 600,000 
co-religionists in Bulgana, the only Balkan State in 
which the Moslems, satisfied with the lhberties 
allowed them, have remained since the disappearance 
of Turkish rule. According to the Peace terms, 
however, the whole of the Dobrudja is to remain 
under the intolerant rule of the Roumanian Govern- 
ment. 

“The Bulgarian Peace Delegation has asked that 
a plébiscite may be held, not only in Macedonia and 
the Dobrudja, but also in Western Thrace, which 
became Bulgarian in 1913. Here the majonty of 
the inhabitants are Moslems, who should be allowed, 
if they desire it, to vote for re-union with the Turkish 
State. The province also contains large numbers 
of Macedonian refugees who fled from Greek and 
Serbian persecution during the Balkan wars, and a 
smaller number of Greeks at Xanti and along the 
coast. 

“* It is apparently intended, however, to hand over 
Western Thrace, or a large part of it, to Greece, 
although the only justification for taking it from 
Bulgaria would be to restore it to Turkey. The 
representatives of the Bulgarian Moslems, notwith- 
standing Greek statements to the contrary, stated 
emphatically in the National Assembly on March 5th, 
1919, that the preferred Bulgarian to Greek rule. 

** Even the Supreme Allied Council seems to admit 
that an adequate economic outlet on the Angean Sea 
ought to be guaranteed to Bulgaria, but it would be 
impossible for such an outlet to exist in Greek terri- 
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tory in view of the intense hostility prevailing between 
Greeks and Bulgarians. There is no provision in the 
Treaty for this outlet. All it says is that the con- 
ditions are to be fixed at a later date. 

** It is sometimes sought to justify the severity of 
these Peace terms on the ground that the Bulgarian 
authorities perpetrated many atrocities during the 
war. It should be recalled, however, that the 
injustice of the Treaty of Bucharest in 1918 was 
excused at the time on similar grounds; but that 
it was afterwards proved conclusively, by the neutral 
and impartial Carnegie Commission, that, while the 
behaviour of the Bulgarians during the Balkan war 
had been bad, that of the other Balkan peoples had 
been equally bad or worse. The Bulgarian Peace 
Delegation now asks for an impartial enquiry into 
the charges of atrocities made against the Bulgarian 
people by inter-Allied commissions. In the mean- 
time, there is no reason for supposing that the Bul- 
garians are any less fit than other Balkan races to 
govern racial or religious minorities, who will in all 
cases need the protection of the League of Nations.” 
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